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Assistant to the Executive Director 


Administration 


Epmunp R. Purves 
Executive Director 


J. WINFIELD RANKIN 
Administrative Secretary 


| HE Semiannual meeting of The 
Board, in Washington, September 
25-27, lasted three days but was 


actually in session for a total of nearly 


29 hours. 


_ National Defense Committee 


It was agreed to supplement the work 
of this present committee by the addition 
of a West Coast section of the commit- 
_ tee—to be headed by First Vice Presi- 
dent Stanton. 


Meeting with PHA Official 
Mr. ‘Gilbert Rodier, of the Public 


Housing Administration, explained to 
The Board the concern of officials in that 
agency with the architectural services 
~which are being rendered on projects of 
PHA throughout the country. Im- 
mature design and high costs threaten 
to jeopardize the entire program, he 
- stated. 


Next Meeting of Executive 
Committee 


The next meeting of The Executive 
Committee of The Board will be held 
in Washington, D. C., December 15-16, 
1950. 

The President was also specifically 
authorized to call another meeting early 


in 1951. 


Honorary Membership 


Lewis Mumford, well-known archi- 
tectural critic, was elected to Honorary 
~ Membership in The Institute. 


Gifts 


The Architect of The Capitol in 
Washington, David Lynn, a guest of 
‘honor of The Institute's Board at a 
‘luncheon during the Board meeting, 
stated that he was going to give The 
‘Institute a gavel made from an elm 
planted by Washington, to be used for 
opening and closing Conventions. Alfred 
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Highlights of Semiannual 
Meeting of Board of Directors, A.I. A. 


Bendiner, President of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, P.S.A. also a guest of honor, 
presented a set of drawing instruments 
which formerly had been used by Thomas 
U. Walter, the second president of The 
Institute, when he designed an addition 
to the Capitol Building. 


Report of Treasurer 


The Treasurer reported that it was 
apparent that The Institute would end 
the year with a substantial surplus, al- 
though the exact amount could not be 
accurately determined so far in advance. 


Dues 


It was voted to retain the same basis 
of dues payment in the ensuing year as 
in the past, although a possible by-law 
amendment will make some changes in 
graded dues, if adopted, for those who 
enter The Institute after the adoption. 
The Convention will be asked to act on 
this matter. 

Dues will be remitted for members 
who are in active military service of any 
of the United Nations. 


Librarian-Researcher 


Funds were appropriated for the em- 
ployment of a  Librarian-Researcher, 
starting immediately. 


Committee Appointments 


The Board passed a by-law, which 
does not require Convention approval, 
permitting the appointment of almost all 
committees prior to the Convention, so 
that, immediately after the Convention, 
appointment letters can be mailed and 
the committees activated. It is hoped 
that in most cases, a meeting of com- 
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mittee members can be held at the Con- 
vention itself, before adjournment. 


Activities Committee 


The preliminary report of this com- 
mittee consisted of a considerable num- 
ber of suggestions received by the com- 
mittee to date. “Time has not permitted 
evaluation. Suggestions from all mem- 
bers will be welcomed. 


Policy on Architectural Judgments 
by Chapters 


The following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, “Vhat The Board believes 
it proper, as a matter of policy for any 
chapter to give advice and furnish recom- 
mendations on general architectural mat- 
ters to any public body, for the public 
welfare, in a manner that will ensure fair 
presentation, free from bias or reflections 
on the professional standing of any party. 


Contract Documents 
Mr. William Stanley Parker, Chair- 


man of the Committee on Contract Doc- 
uments, appeared before The Board and 
explained his committee’s actions on sug- 
gestions which have come before it, and 
asked for the guidance of The Board in 
the future. He emphasized that no 
form, drawn on a national basis, could 
incorporate local peculiarities in the law, 
as had beén requested at various times. 
He suggested, and The Board approved, 
that whenever local conditions require a 
form of contract not published by The 
Institute, such forms should be developed 
by The Institute in collaboration with 
local groups. 


The Board adopted the recommenda- 
tion that if any special conditions be 
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needed in contracts on account of na- 
tional emergency and war conditions, 
they be published as “supplemetary Gen- 
eral Conditions” and not as revisions ot 
existing provisions. 


The Journal and The Bulletin 


As the subject of publications is one 
which is being thoroughly studied by 
the Committee on Activities, The Board 
did not discuss policy concerning it, 
pending the final report. 

Mr. Saylor, Editor, advised that a net 
profit of approximately $4,800 was ex- 
pected from JouRNAL advertising this 
year. 


New Booklet on A.I.A. 


Editor Saylor has written a booklet 
entitled “The American Institute of 
Architects—Its Reason for Being.” Five 
thousand copies will be published and 
distributed. 


Education and Registration Survey 


After President Walker’s 
“The American Architect at Mid- 
Century’—The Board approved the 
work of the Education and Registration 
Survey to date, its expenditure of funds, 
and gave its approval to spending what- 
ever funds from non-A.!.A. sources may 
become available for this work in the 
future, pending Board consideration of 
appropriations. 


report— 


Honor Awards 


Hospital, Industrial and Residential 
work will be the subjects of the 1951 
Honor Awards Exhibit. 


Preduct Literature Competition 


This competition will again be held 
in 1951, with a moderate fee to be 
charged to producers whose literature 
is nominated for consideration. 


Awards 


Announcements to be made publicly 
after recipients have been informed. 


1951 Convention Theme 


“Humanity, Our Client” was adopted 
as the 1951 Convention theme. It was 
agreed that Regional Seminars and 
Chapter meetings should serve as the 
forum for more technical, narrower ap- 
proaches to architectural practice. 


Committee on Chapter Affairs 


Chairman Waldo C. Christenson, of 


Seattle submitted his report outlining 
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in considerable detail the various meth- 
ods of chapter cooperation and other 
matters, which were being studied by 
the Committee. 


Committee on Expansion of Research 

Facilities 

Chairman C. E. Silling read the re- 
port of this committee, and requested and 
received approval of expander duties 
for the committee. The report outlined 
the vast fields of research which could 
be undertaken by The Institute with 
additional funds. “The Committee rec- 
ommended that such funds be obtained 
by solicitation from agencies outside The 
Institute, and that it be empowered to 
undertake such work. The Board gave 
its approval. 


Committee on Convention Exhibits 
Paul Gerhardt, Jr., Chairman of this 


Committee submitted a written report. 
He advises that the problem will not be 
to fill the total of 50 booths, which is all 
the space at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
will allow, but in the selection of which 
of the many applicants shall be per- 
mitted to have displays. If space per- 
mitted, close to 150 booths could be 
sold, he estimates. 


Note 


Matters of purely local interest— 
such as changes in chapter status—while 
of equal importance to the foregoing, are 
thought not to be of general interest and 
are not included in this summary. All 
actions taken by The Board will be re- 
ported in the Minutes of the Meeting, 
copies of which will be sent to each chap- 
ter and each member of The Board of 
Directors. 


Architectural Outlook in Relation to 
War 


President Walker requested that 
Regional Directors provide for him an 
accurate picture of the present situation 
from the profession’s viewpoint. This 
is to include what the credit controls 
have already done and what is the antici- 
pated outlook for building in 1951. 


New Chapter in Massachusetts 


Formation of a new Chapter in 
Massachusetts was approved subject to 
conditions set up by The Board. 


President Walker’s Speech Before 
Hospital Consultants 


President Walker stated that in this 
speech in Atlantic City he advised that 
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the architectural profession would b 


willing to work with that group as long 


as (1) they act as consultants and do 
not practise architecture; (2) they de 
not suggest that fees be split; and (3 
they do not limit their collaboration te 
“favorite stables of architects.” 


Honorary Corresponding Member+ 
ship 


This class of membership will now 
be awarded each year to the president 
of the following architectural societies} 
Royal Institute of British Architects) 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada} 
Colegio Nacional de Arquitectos dd 
Cuba, Sociedad de Arquitectos Mexi 
canos, and the Philippine Institute 0; 
Architects. 


Death of Frederick W. Garber 


The Board was distressed to learr 
of the death of a former member 9 
The Board, Frederick W. Garbe 
F.A.1.A., of Ohio, and passed a resolution 
of sympathy to the bereaved family. 


Actions on Charges of Unprofes: 
sional Conduct Z 


Earle W. Shaffer ; 

The membership in The Institute o 
Earle W. Shaffer of the Detroit Chapter 
was suspended for a period of two year 
for violation of Paragraph 5, Part IL 
of the Standards of Professional Pra 
tice. 


James L. Williams 

The membership in The Institute o 
James L. Williams of the Virginia Cha 
ter was terminated for violation of Para 
graph 7, Part II, of the Standards o 
Professional Practice. 


George Lykos 
Mr. Lykos of the San Diego Chapte 


was censured for violation of Paragrap. 
5, Part II, of the Standards of Profeg 


sional Practice. 


Answer to Article in American Ho 
pitals Magazine 


Mr. Gutheim of the staff is preparin 
an article in reply to the one writte 
by the Veterans’ Administration an 
published in American Hospitals. 


Chapter Changes 
The Staten Island Chapter of The Ir 


stitute can now be so designated in plac 
of its former name, Staten Island Societ 
of Architects Chapter. This action 

subject, however, to formal approval b 
the Chapter itself. 


Charters to the Chapters formerly 
existing in Pennsylvania will be granted 
and the present state-wide Chapter will 
be chartered as a State Organization as 
soon as by-laws and other technicalities 
have been approved. 


Display of Fellowship Exhibits 


Consideration is being given to the 
display of work of the newly elected 
Fellows at the 1951 Convention. The 
matter is to be discussed with the Jury 
of Fellows to see if details can be 
worked out satisfactorily. 


} F 
» Committee Personnel 


By error, the name of Paul R. Hunter 
Was omitted as a representative of the 
Sierra-Nevada District on the Com- 
mittee on Architectural Competitions, as 
published in the September issue of the 
\BULLETIN. His term expires in 1952. 

The name of Harvey A. Schwab 
ishould have been included as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
‘mittee on Contract Documents. 

; These errors are regretted. 
| 


Appointments as Chapter 
Representatives for Collaboration 
with the Department of Education 
and Research 


_ Walter N. Holmquist, of the Alabama 
‘Society of Architects, has been appointed 
to succeed Paul W. Hofferbert. . 

Walter F. Martens, 1503 Virginia 
St., East, Charleston 1, W. Va., has been 
appointed in the West Virginia Chapter. 
Wesley A. Talley, 251 Kearny St., 
San Francisco 8, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed in the Northern California Chap- 
er. 

Jules K. de la Vergne, Pere Mar- 
quette Building, New Orleans 12, La., 
has been appointed in the New Orleans 
Chapter. 

Herman M. Sohn, 44 Court Street, 
Brooklyn 2, New York, has been ap- 
pointed in the Brooklyn Chapter. 


Activation of 
Student Chapters 


The Institute has recently sent to all 
eligible schools copies of the Student 
Chapter Handbook. 

Enthusiastic response to the Handbook 
and to the idea of forming Student 
Chapters of The Institute in architec- 
tural schools has already been received. 
Chapters located in territories where 
there are schools of architecture are urged 
to cooperate and assist Student Chapters 
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In every way, with special emphasis on 
personal visits to the Chapters, assistance 
In preparation of Chapter programs, 
and invitations to the students to meet 
with the sponsoring Chapter when an 


especially interesting program has been 
arranged. 

Suggestions for improvement of Stu- 
dent Chapters and The Institute’s re- 
lation to them wil! always be welcomed. 


New Members 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO 


MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE INSTITUTE EFFECTIVE JULY 20, 1950 


Name—A ddress 
ALPER, ZALMAN YAKOV 
8 So. Dearborn St., 

Ghicacomsielll| et een: een ee Chicago 
BERGET, WILLIAM BLYTON 

4053 Columbus Ave., So., 

Minneapolis 7, Minn. .............. Minneapolis 
Buss, EDwIn F. 

569 E. Exchange St., 

IN seoyn (5, Oa a5 eee can eed Eastern Ohio 
BRELSFORD, AUBREY B. 

618 Insurance Bldg., 

Denwvere2hiC closes see eee Colorado 
BRENNAN, WILLIAM AMBROSE 

1043 W. Tenth St., 

rie, veal eee ee ee ee Pennsylvania Soc. 

(Northwestern) 


Chapter 


*BRUCE, GEORGE 

1260 S.W. 22nd St., 

Vina a3 lai oe rene eee Florida South 
CuHarr, WILLIAM Lewis 

2311 DeLancey Place, 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. ...Pennsylvania Society 

(Philadelphia) 

Conricu, J. Lioyp 

593 Market St., 

San Francisco 5, Calif. ...Northern Calif. 
*CurTIS, JOHN J. 

510 Central Bank Bldg., 

[easiin' > hom Wells a yap ee eee ees Kentucky 
Ditton, B. CHas. 

785 Whitney Ave., 

News blavens Conia Connecticut 
Drury, GEORGE MurRLIN 

2073 S.W. Park Ave., No. 108, 

Rortiiandil Ones a Fee Oregon 


EDWARDS, JOHN RAYMOND 
3635 Livingston St., 
Nev Orleans 18. Wa. =2 See New Orleans 


*ELLINGSEN, WILLEIK EMIL 

611 Torrey Bldg., 

I) crea tn ges ta pee cee ees Duluth 
FicKESs, EUGENE WELDON, JR. 

218 W. Greystone Ave., 

Wilomvecnnia, (Callito. 25 ceeeneectco enor Pasadena 


Fiore, NIcHOLAs J. 
10 N. Swan St., Paxtang, 
varnish un en trae meee = Pennsylvania Society 
(Central Pa.) 


FRANKLIN, EDWARD VERNON 
Nearwater Lane, 
ING; (CO spencer ere Connecticut 


FREYTAG, KARL JOHN 
S. Main St. 
Fort Loramie, 


Ohiot 2222222222 Dayton 
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Name—A ddress 
GABRIEL, WILLIAM JOSEPH 

1621 Lee Rd. at Mayfield, 

Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio ........ Cleveland 
GaTTozZzI, JOSEPH A. 

2487 Noble Rd., 

Cleveland Heights 21, Ohio _...... Cleveland 
GOLDSTEIN, STANLEY JAMES 

820 Commercial Nat'l Bank Bldg., 

SHRPOWODOM, TUB sssceceneer see North Louisiana 
GRAFFUNDER, CARL 

1701 Xerxes Ave. No., 

Minneapolis 11, Minn. ........... Minneapolis 
Gracc, HucH ERNEST 

3416 Yoakum Blvd., 

Houstonn6, (hiexs = <2 eee Houston 
GREENWOOD, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, JR. 

2265 Bellaire Blvd., 

FLOuStonpaiexy eee see ener Houston 
GUEVREKIAN, GABRIEL 

1801 Carle Dr., 

Wir ban acl ge seer eee eee Central Illinois 
Horowitz, WILLIAM MARSHALL 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago: 4. Lee cee eee Chicago 
HUMPHREYS, WILLIAM CHARLES 

11033 S. Union Ave., 

Chica goeZ8 ell) sees ee So ee Chicago 
JoHNson, DELP WatLpo 

230 Laussat St., 

San Francisco 17, Calif. ...Northern Calif. 
JoHNsoN, HucH BaILey 

1129 Vermont Ave., N. W., 

Washington 5, D. C. _..Washington-Metro. 
KASAVAN, JEROME 

308 Main St., 


Chapter 


Sallimas, Caltey, a Northern California 
KEENE, THOMAS RICHMOND 

SOlesuiteotsy 

Chicago l4s alls ee eee. 2 eee Chicago 


KUIZINAS-CousINS, VyTAS STANLEY 

5465 S. Everett Ave., 

Chitea'go eS Ll aeeeeetes eee eee ee Chicago 
LAWRENCE, ARNOLD 

LOMBLSSESt, 

Mianchestern: © oni eee Connecticut 
Mappocks, DURWARD LESLIE 

116 Wayland Ave., 

Gramstons9 sya lege eee Rhode Island 
MartTIn, WESLEY PorRTER 

Re Res) Boxil29 My 

Indianapolis 44, Ind. _....... Indiana Society 
MAYHALL, TEMPLE BLAND 

1906 Raleigh Ave., 

NURS PA, “INOS, Bese ace Central Texas 


* Reinstated 
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Name—A dadress Chapter 
McKIn Ley, HENRY 

2823 Brill St., 

Indianapolis 3, Ind. ......... Indiana Society 
MIELKE, LEE CHARLES 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Ghicacon4 elk cee 
Murray, ANDREW FOSTER 

600 Wilshire Blvd., 

Santa Monica, Calif. ...Southern California 
NorMAN, ALEXANDER W. 

503 Queen & Crescent Bldg., 344 Camp St., 

NeweOrleanss 12> Ina, 2.2... New Orleans 
Owen, JOHN DoNIPHAN, JR. 

3000 Rivermont Ave., 

Lynchburg, Va. 
Parr, WILLIAM IRVING 

Route 2, 924A, 12th & Greele Sts., 


eee Chicago 


Virginia 


venvisto tive Cali Om escent cee Spokane 
PASSANESI, SEBASTIAN JOSEPH 

164 Court St., 

Middletown, Conn. ..............--.--. Connecticut 


Porrer, THOMAS IRVING, JR. 

6000 S. W. Oleson Rd., 

Portia duel 9 One comers eee Oregon 
SayReE, WILLIAM BERGER 

163 W. Berkley Ave., 


CORPORALE 


MEMBERS ELECTED TO 


Name—Address Chapter 
Lansdowne, Pa. ......-. Pennsylvania Society 
(Philadelphia) 
ScHMIDT, ERNEST HENRY 
345 S & L Building, 
IME ba eta, INCITS, coke ec. Minnesota 


STEINER, ALEXANDER 
786 Grange Rd., 
Teaneck, N. J. 

SULLIVAN, CHARLES F. 
3901 Travis St., 
Houston 6, Tex. 

TABLER, WILLIAM BENJAMIN 
180 N. Wabash Ave., 

Chicagoe Ue see enone eee Chicago 

TREVVETT, WALTER EGAN 
2104 Addison St., 

Berkeley, 4;3Calite. 2 ee East Bay 

UpsHur, ROBERT IRVING 
608% Harden St., 

Columbiagiow C0 eee South Carolina 

WILLIAMS, GARETH ROGERS 
223 W. First St., 

Day tone27).@ il oer ee eee ee Dayton 

WisftoM, WILLIAM JACKSON 
1315 Bell Ave., 
Houston, Tex. 


New Jersey 


Houston 


ae Sa I: Set ee Houston 


MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE INSTITUTE EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 20, 1950 


Name—Address 

ALLEN, WILLIAM Ray, JR. 
106 West Beach Blvd., 
Pass Christian, Miss. 

AMSTADTER, LAURENCE 
2116 Marston Lane, 

at I soth OUR, SCE ra eee 3p Chicago 


Chapter 


nape CE, Mississippi 


Flossmoor, II!. 
*BEAR, ALBERT G. 

637 Pere Antoine PIl., 

New Orleans 16, La. ........ ne ante New Orleans 
BEARDSLEY, Lucius SIMEON 

Main St., 

SOMenS MC ONT cee cere eee Connecticut 
BINGHAM, ERWIN WAYNE 

9834 Belmont Ave., 

Bellflower, Calif. _...... Southern California 
BircsAk, EpGAR FERDINAND 

9500 Remick Ave., 

Pacoima Califie....2-. Southern California 
BLUMENTHAL, SAMUEI, CORMAN 

2331 W. Farwell Ave., 

(CCA Ons Oy Let oe ergs, ee Chicago 
BrusH, CLINTON ETHELBERT, III. 

1618 Church St., 


Nash silos aD entity cee eee Tennessee 
Burce, HENRY CHARLES 

510 Knight Way, 

Iba. Garngiley, (Ceite ee ee Pasadena 


CoBLiNn, WILLIAM GRANVILLE 

405 Dudley Road, 

1 LASS. BSH RG) OVA Gig, aie ameeees a al PeRleel ee Kentucky 
Cox, GeraLp BuRTON 

227 Union Arcade Bldg., 

Davenport, Iowa 
Crook, WILLIAM 

c/o New York Department of Public 

Works, Division of Construction 
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Name—Address Chapter 
270 Broadway, 
New MOrki7 Ne Min eee ee New York 
CUNNINGHAM, GENE CLARKSON 
4912 North Miller St., 
Oklahoma’ City, Okla. 2.2.2. Oklahoma 


D’Amprosi, DomINIc A. 

Westerlo Street, 

Goeymans a Nia Vie es ore cee Albany 
D’Avy, CLAYTON JOSEPH, JR. 

121 W. Landry St., 

Opelousas, La. ...................North Louisiana 
DEINES, ROBERT LOUIS 

3513 Mulford Ave., 

eymyyoodae © allitapee seem Pasadena 
DriaAmonpb, Harotp ELIAs 

123 Silver Lake Rd., 

Staten Island 1, N. Y., Staten Island Society 
DREHER, WILLIAM MILTON 

2100 Princeton Ave., 

S ep ale Sie ri eee eee ee ee St. Paul 
Dusin, ARTHUR DETMERS 

140 North Dearborn St., 

Chica gos eel een _...Chicago 
ELLIOTT, JOSEPH GORDON 

3700 Eastview, 

We Palme Beach alas esses Palm Beach 
EVANOFF, LAWRENCE GEORGE 

515 American Legion Bldg., 

Spokane 8. Washi eee ire Spokane 
FEeLGer, Orts ALWELL II. 

655 Laurel St., 

Baton) Rouse [vase Baton Rouge 
FISHER, JAMES HERSCHEL 

1268 Cedar Haven Ave., 

Dallas Gy yal ex: penny ete ee en Dallas 
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Name—Address Chapter 
Forrest, LINN ARGYLE 

Box 995, 

Juuneaust Alaska peer seein cee Oregon} 


Geis, Louis HENRY 
4301 Main St., 
WWansas uC@itye 2) Mio;gens eee Kansas City) 

Grace, Mary Louise 
409 South Carlisle St., 
Albuquerque, NM. 222522 New Mexico 

GREEN, WILLIAM NEWLON 
125 West Main St., 
os, Gatos, Calitqe. = eee Coast Valleys 

Groos, FRANCIS DELMAR 
517 N. Whitaker St., 
Odessa, “Tex. 2 eee Central Texas: 

Hoover, SIDNEY MARMOUWGET 
920 Jefferson Pl., 
Shreveport, La. 

Hurst, SAMUEL THOMAS 
School of Architecture, Tulane University, 
New Orleans)Mal = New Orleans; 

JAHELKA, ROBERT G. | 
238 S.E. 10th Terrace, 

Fin Lauderdale, Blage= Broward Count 

KALTENBRUN, JAMES A. 
1301-4 American Bldg., 
Dayton 2, Ohio 22.3. ee Dayte 

KLEKAMP, BENARD RAYMOND 
3980 State St., rit 
Chicago’ 3, Jil = ee Chicag 

LATHROP, ELMO K. 

925 West Seaside Blvd., 
Long Beach 2, Calif. ....Southern Californ : 

LEVANAS, RAYMOND : 
11544 East Whittier Blvd., 
Whittier, (Calit, - =a Pasader 

LippoLtp, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Room 516 Mason Bldg., 

Fresno.) (Galitie tse eee eee San Joaqui 

Lovetr, WENDELL HARPER 
1621 Boren Ave., 

Seattle \Wiashs sees Washington State 

MAHONEY, GEORGE FRANCIS 
808-10 Columbian Mutual Tower, 
Memphis. henner Tennessee 

McGinty, BRAaDForD BURKE 
2425 Ralph St., 

Flouston's64 ex) ee oe este eee Housto 

McGLynn, JEROME DANIEL 
431 South River, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ...... Pennsylvania Society 
(Northeastern) 

McKiraAHANn, CHARLES FOSTER 
1239 N.E. 13th Ave., 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. ...... Broward County) 
Meyer, Louis Henry WILLIAM 
20931 Farnsleigh Dr., 

Shaker Heights 22, Ohio 

Meyer, THEODORE ARTHUR 
1257 East Las Olas Bivd., 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. ........ Broward County 

MOELLER, DonaLtp HENRY 
510 N.E. 95th St., 

WABI SEL UME oo ec a Florida South 

MUuEssE, Howarp S. 

1443 Elmdale Ave., 
@hicale 0} 165 lp eae eee ee Chicaga 


North Louisiana: 


Vame—A ddress 
JLSEN, Donat ALAN 
256 Merton St., 
eclens Ellyn ye Chicago 

JVERMIRE, PAUL CLARENCE 
79 Post St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. Northern Calif. 
2EASE, JAMES NORMAN, Jr. 

791 Sedgefield Court, 

hanlotte, Nii, 00/00 North Carolina 
PICOU, FERNAND TETREAU 

‘Citizens Bank Bidg., 
Met bibodaux, Wa. ..................... Baton Rouge 
PIERCE, WALTER S. 

263 Harvard Ct., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. _..... Massachusetts 
RABINEAU, ELI BENJAMIN 
45 South Broadway, 
BOUKENG mI N ACY ses oe -Westchester 
Rivey, Herperr E. 

11544 E. Whittier Blvd., 

Pinter. Calif. 22 tc... =... Pasadena 
RIPPETEAU, DARREL DOWNING 

310 National Bank Bldg., 
im Watertown, N. Y. .......... Central New York 
ROBINSON, JAY, JR. 

115 South Fifth St., 

HAASCO;E VV-ASIS -..c..c20--223-2250: Washington State 
ROWLAND, WILLIAM THOMAS 

142 Eastview Terrace, 

EGxTE) OEE TN Niece oe i Chicago 
Royce, RoBerRT RUSSEL 
_ 2152 Riverside Dr., 
MeColumbus, Ohio .2....2 2 -Columbus 
‘SANSOSTI, ALEXANDER 
3132 W. Liberty Ave., 


Chapter 


( Pittsburgh 16, Pa. ...Pennsylvania Society 


(Pittsburgh) 
SAYERS, JOEL WATSON 
347 Seaview, 
_ Daytona Beach, Fla. .......... Daytona Beach 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO 


Name—A ddress Chapter 
SEE BACH, VINCENT WACHTER 

567 West 186th St., 

INGE SUES AIRING NG New York 
STIDOLPH, ERNEST JOHN 

P.O; Box193, 


Apalachicola, Fla. ...Florida North Central 
SyPe, WILLIAM EMERSON 

604 Standard Oil Bldg., 

Omaha, Neb. Nebraska Arch. Association 
TARANIN, ALEXANDER L., 

3312 N. Raymond Ave., 

Mel nel, (CAINE, vi es Pasadena 
TurRLEY, MERTON DorRELL 

526 South Seventh St., 

Spuineiiel dy Mik as ees Central Illinois 
VANKEUREN, ROBERT STANLEY 

416 Flower Ave., 

E. Watertown, N. Y. ....Central New York 
WabDEY, GEORGE E. 

312 S. W. Eleventh Ct., 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. __..... Broward County 
Ware, JOHN W. 

40914 Tombigbee, 

JiacksoneMilsse se. tes eens Mississippi 
Ware, JosepH THomas, Jr. 

40914 Tombigbee, 

ackson; Miss) 2-2 se Mississippi 
WASSELL, EDWARD THOMAS 

495 East Main St., 


Nanticoke; bays = Pennsylvania Society 
(Northeastern) 
WEBER, WAYNE M. 
Star Bldg., 
Hetnes blautesm lin dyes ee cee eee Indiana 


WINSLETT, HERSCHEL RUTHERFORD 

Route 12, Box 759 D, 

Ifouston, Dex’ 2252 eee ee Houston 
YATES, CLIFFORD E. 

950E Santa Monica Blvd., 

Beverly Hills, Calif. ...Southern California 


MEMBERSHIP IN 
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Name—Address Chapter 
ANDERSON, RALPH ALEXANDER, JR. 

3126 Robinhood St., 

PROUS{OMMOMEELIOKAS! 2". 5.55: cececcca-: Houston. 


BaBBITT, THEODORE FISHER 

401 Humphrey St., 

INew- Haven 11, Conn. ............. Connecticut 
‘BEHRENSMEYER, CuHar_Les F. 
_ 720 W. C. U. Bidg., 

Di a Central Illinois 
BELTON, ARTHUR LEET 
9827 -S. Prospect Ave., 

(Chineergetoy GYGIS UI eke heehee eee ee oe Chicago 
BIALOsKy, JACK ALAN 

1836 Euclid Ave., 

Wleveland 15 sOhio 22)... Cleveland 
Bocen, HERBERT L. 

84-42 Fleet Court, Rego Park, 

MOTCETISNEN ON che sans eas Sear cncete od -2 New York 
BONEBRAKE, JOHN CoRWIN 

20812 Sydenham Rd., 
_ Shaker Heights 22, Ohio .............. Cleveland 


. 
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Name—Address Chapter 
Bootu, Louis STROTHER 

Lockwood Greene Engrs., Inc. 

920 Montgomery Bldg. No. Church St., 

Spartanburg 9.0 gee South Carolina 
Brown, JOHN ANDREWS 

2328 West 18th St., 

Nopekay Kansasi <i ee Kansas 
BUTLER, OscAR CLARENCE, JR. 

512 Guaranty Bank Bldg., 

c/o Barron, Heinberg & Brocato, Architects 

Alexandr tay las sete eee Central Louisiana 
Byers, Epwin WILLIAM 

Rm. No. 7 M. & J. Bldg., 

McAllen, Texas ........----- Lower Rio Grande 

Valley 

CHIARO, JAMES E. 

12 No. Fifth Ave., 

IME wanCOelel, JON spares cece Chicago 
CLEMENTS, Epwarp LEwIs 

7030 Cohn Street, 

New: Otleans,. Wass] eras New Orleans 


\ 
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Name—Address 
DALL, ANDREW BARNETT 

4947 Fulton Ave., 

VaneNiuys.Califs 2 Southern California 
Des Maralts, MAuRICE ROBERT 

40 Westwood Village, 

Lubbock, Tex, ....................Texas Panhandle 
DE WoLF, Epwarp Huco 

402 East Rose St., 

Stockton Calif... ee Central Valley 
FREDERICK, ERWIN G. 

225 No. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago nei Lil ae Chicago 
FULMER, O. KLINE 

19 West 44th St., 

Neva Or ke clS a IN ie \icueee eee New York 
GALLAUGHER, PATRICK DONOVAN 

2509 Shell Beach St., 

Wakes Charles) base Central Louisiana 
*HIGHBERGER, FRANK M. 

666 Washington Rd., 

Pittsburgh 28, Pa. Pennsylvania Society 

(Pittsburgh) 


Chapter 


Horm, WALLACE J. 
925 Cass St., 
Monterey,) Calitage ee Coast Valleys 

Horn, FRANK W. 

720 W. C. U. Bldg., 
Qiainey se S ee se eee Central Illinois 

Horton, DoNALD LUTHER 
523 Adams St., 

Montgomery 5, Ala. -........... Alabama Society 

KANE, Myron MICHAEL 
2415 Overlook Rd., 

Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio Cleveland 

KirsBy, WEYMOUTH W. 

Childs & Smith 
20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, (lll) 2324332222 Chicago 

LAWLER, WILLIAM JOSEPH 
Route 2, Nottingham Rd., 

Newark? Dely 20-3 eee Delaware 

*LOCKETT, ANDREW Moore, Jr. 

827 Royal St, 
New Orleans 16) Was ==) New Orleans 

LUKENS, JOHN BROCKIE 
East Fifth Ave., 

Conshohocken, Pa. ...... Pennsylvania Society 
(Philadelphia) 

MaclILroy, KENNETH GIBSON 
1408 So. Meadow St., 

Ravchirto 1 dae OV aaa se eee ees Virginia 

Marks, RAYMOND OTTO 
Oregon Yacht Club, 

Portland, Ore. 

McDoweE.L.L, MARSHALL PYNE 
1327-A Murdock Rd., 

Charlottes NaC see eee North Carolina 

McKenna, Henry DICKSON 
444 East 89th St., 

New MOrke 2 Sy uNe Ge eee New York 

Nace, NORMAN C. 

2120 Commonwealth St., 
Stepan) 8 op i tage Minneapolis 

NIELSEN, EJNER E. D. 

4130 S. E. Glenwood St., 
Rottlands 2. OnGuave ene 


Name—A ddress Chapter 


NILes, JOHN L. 

3430 Edwin St., 

RYamtraimck, a VIC secetctestesesesceecees Detroit 
O’CONNELL, WILLIAM ROBERT 

605 West 18th St., 

PANTIS tithe exe ee eee teen Central Texas 
PALMER, GUERNSEY AARON, JR. 

4110 Dennis St., 

BRGUStONGS  exngrs ete oe cease nee Houston 
Park, HELEN GRAHAM (MRs.) 

102 Maiden Lane, 

Nk NGO Sy, NGG eee ee Sane New York 
Parris, FRED PAUL 

601 East Franklin St., 

TEL TON Cie 1 Os Vik ples ees ete tees sree Virginia 
PHILLIAN, HARRY EDGAR 

2993 Neil Ave., 

Columbus zn Oto eee ee Columbus 
PuiLuies, HERBERT D. 

256 East 49th St., 

ING Or Ke Iie Nins Voy Sef eeeseeee cece New York 
PLEASANT, LAWRENCE MADISON 

2152 Riverside Drive, 

@olinmbwswl2 Ohlone ee Columbus 
PoETER, Horace ROBERT 

18 East 48th St., 

ING va GO TAIN ON Soca eee New York 
PorTEWIG, JAMES MILTON 

606 North 39th St., 

IRachint On Cie? 3 MaVidane eters eee eee Virginia 


PRATHER, FRED HENRY 

8 South Michigan Ave., 

hi Gac ous ee ble tne ert AM re cee Chicago 
RANDLE, N. ROBERTSON 

320 West 24th Street, 

Balitimonen i tapiVid oeence eee es Baltimore 
RocErs, KENNETH ROLLAND 

R. R. No. 1, Route 112, 

INTO Op LU en tone ec Southern Iilinois 
RUHNAU, HERMAN OTTO 

3616 Main St., 

Riverside, Calif. ........Southern California 


Name—Address Chapter 
SCHILLER, DONALD ALAN 

2457 East 99th St., 

Ghicagos lly 2 eee ee re Chicago 
SUNDA, JOHN WILLIAM 

3623 Grubb Rd., 

te aes ence eee Pennsylvania Society 

(Northwestern) 

TURNER, ROBERT W. 

4037 N. E. 42nd St., 

Roxthandiet3.9) © renee eee Oregon 
WAGNER, BERNARD 

1344 29th St.. N. W., 

Washington 7, D. C. ....Washington-Metro. 
WAGNER, ROBERT MURRAY 

5 East 57th St., 

Nevin Onks 2250 Nie Ve ueeneene meee New York 
WEFEL, WALTHER JOHN, JR. 

3959 Strandhill Rd., 

Clevelandi20 Ohio =e Cleveland 
WEISHAPL, PATRICK JOSEPH 

223 Lincolnway East, 

Mishawaka, Inds 2225 Indiana Society 
WHIPPLE, JACK FREEMAN 

206 Exchange Bldg., 

Stockton 2am Gall tigre = ere Central Valley 
WILLIAMS, E. STEWART 

The Plaza, 

Palm Springs, Calif. ..Southern California 
WILLIAMS, H. RoGER 

The Plaza, 

Palm Springs, Calif. - 
WILLIAMS, Louis C. 

2008 North Broadway, 

OklahomallG@itya3 sOklay eee ee Oklahoma 
WILLOX, GEORGE L. 

P. O. Box No. 2429, 

@aremel ie Callieem eee eee eee Coast Valleys 
WINSLOW, CARLETON Monrok, JR. 

441 No. Beverly Dr., 

Beverly Hil.s, Calif. Southern California 
ZAuUGG, THOMAS GENE 

1121 Lexington Ave., 

Mansiield a Ohione ee Columbus 


Southern California 


Standardized Accounting for Architects 
Part III 
By David C. Baer 


CHAIRMAN, A.I.A,. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZED ACCOUNTING METHODS FOR ARCHITECTS 


(A speech presented to the 82nd Con- 
vention of The Institute, see July and 
September BULLETINS for preceding in- 
stallments; this is the conclusion) 


ixed Assets Record, Form 403. 
This is used to record the invest- 
ments of the firm in equipment, 
automobiles, or similar capital items 
purchased and used in the business. 
These are listed under the proper cate- 
gory on the Fixed Assets Record. Each 
year the amount of depreciation on each 
item is entered under the Depreciation 
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column. It is possible to find the book 
value by subtracting the total Depre- 
ciation from first cost. Yearly totals of 
Depreciation are secured by adding the 
yearly column for each type of Asset. 
Note and Investment Record, Form 
404. This is important because it records 
Fixed Assets which are not money or 
goods. Should an office invest in bonds 
or receive notes from a client in payment 
of a fee, a separate record of each is 
necessary. If interest is received, the 
amount and the date is entered in the 
Interest column. At such time as the 


_ Worth of a business at a stated date 
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Investment is sold or payment is re 
ceived, a record of this transaction 
entered also. 

There is also a group of forms th 
will summarize and adjust the financi 
facts of a business. It consists of t 
Trial Balance, the Statement of Pro 
and Loss, the Balance Sheet, and the I 
direct Expense Allocation form. 

Trial Balance, Form 501-Front i 
Rear. The Trial Balance sheet is use 
to provide a listing of the accounts 


Debits and Credits to determine th 
the one equals the other. If this co 
dition exists, it proves the mathematicz 
accuracy of the entries made in each “= 
Journal or Ledger account. The Tria 
Balance form must include a listing of ah 
the accounts that appear in the Cas 
Journal or Ledger. Each month t 
totals of each account are entered in t 
blanks under Debit or Credit, as i 
proper, and if they are equal the books ar 
in balance. ‘There is an account liste: 
here on the Trial Balance for every ac 
count used in the Cash Journal. 
Statement of Profit and Loss, Forr 
503-Front and Rear. The Statement ¢ 
Profit and Loss shows the net result 
from operations over a period of time 
This is an important financial report ¢ 
the principals of every firm. The dat 
required to set it up come from fb 
Trial Balance. The back of this forr 
provides for the distribution of the profit 
among the principals. This lists profit 
from operation and salary, since, accor 
ing to income-tax rules, the salary pai 
to the principals is, in effect, a distr: 
bution of profits. It is kept separate 
however, since this is necessary when Jo. 
Costs are kept and because, frequently 
the amount of salary drawn by t 
principals of a firm will vary in per 
centage from their share of the busines 
Balance Sheet, Form 502-Front an 
Rear. The Balance Sheet is the state 
ment of Assets, Liabilities and Ne 


It is predicated upon an accounting equa 
tion which is the accounting equation 
a business at a specified time. 

ASSETS minus LIABILITIES equals NE 
WORTH 
The entries are taken from the Tria 
Balance and from the Statement of Pro 
and Loss. 

Indirect Expense Allocation, 
504. The Indirect Expense 


cation contains the formulae for alloca 


expended for Indirect Expense, then t 
Indirect Expense factor, found by divi 
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ing $1500 by 1000 hours, is $1.50. For 


every employee-hour spent on each par- 


| ticular job, this amount will be added to 
the Direct Expense of that job. 


This 


method was chosen because it seemed 


} to give a truer reflection of the expense 
| chargeable to a job than any of the 
} others considered. 


A low-salaried man 
takes up the same space in the office 
as a high-salaried man; he receives the 
same number of checks, causes the same 
amount of bookkeeping, and is responsible 
for the same amount of incidental ex- 
pense; and he generally requires much 


{ more supervisory time which, too, is 


Indirect Expense. Certainly, prorating 
on the basis of the relative Direct Ex- 
pense would not reflect this difference 
in cost. 


On the back of this Form 504 is 
another formula which determines the 
Indirect-Direct Expense Ratio. This is 
the relation of the Indirect Expense to 
the Direct Salary Expense expressed as 
a percentage. This ratio is a control 
which immediately shows undue fluctua- 
tion in Indirect Expense. 


Owner-Architect Ledger, Form 301. 
For the Owner-Architect Account a 
ledger sheet is set up for each job. When 
a statement is prepared for a client on a 
job the amount is entered to this account 
as a Debit. When money is received in 
payment it is entered as a Credit. Any 


_balance that is due the architect at any 
_time is shown. 


The Accounts between the Owner and 
each of the Contractors for the work of 
a job should be kept by the architect. 


Your committee does not think a separate 
set of accounts is necessary for this pur- 


pose. Three forms accomplish this while 
serving another purpose at the same time. 
These are the Change Order, the Con- 
tractor’s Request for Partial Payment, 
and the Certificate for Payment. 


| Change Order, Form 701. This form 
is similar to most such forms used today. 
It will record the details of any change 
in the contract. ‘These Orders are 
numbered consecutively and sent to the 
Owner for his approval. Upon the 
Owner’s approval they are issued to the 
Contractor and are entered in the next 


Certificate for Payment to be issued in 


the order of their approval. 


Request for Partial Payment, Form 
702. The Contractor’s Request for 
Partial Payment is also similar to many 
such forms now in use in architects’ 
offices. This provides a good picture 
of the progress being made on each phase 


~ of the work during a particular month. 


r 


The total amount due the Contractor 
on the Request for Payment, when ap- 
proved, is transferred to the Certificate 
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for Payment, which really becomes the 
summary of the account between the 
Owner and the Contractor at the time 
of issuance, 

Certificate for Payment, Form 703. 
The chief difference between this Certifi- 
cate for Payment form and those com- 
monly in use is that Change Orders are 
individually and chronologically entered 
on the Certificate for Payment as they 
are approved by the Owner. ‘There is 
no reference to their date of issuance, 
and there are separate columns for enter- 
ing additions and deductions. 

These three forms, the Change Order, 
the Request for Partial Payment, and 
the Certificate for Payment, are pre- 
pared in quadruplicate in varied colors, 
with each copy marked as to its recipient. 
‘Together, they will provide an accurate 
record of the Owner’s account with the 
Contractor, 

The General Ledger. The General 
Ledger is a book of accounts and is a 
book of final entry. ‘The Cash Journal, 
although self-balancing, is a book of 
original entry. A complete and compre- 
hens:ve accounting system requires the 
use of a General Ledger for the orderly 
and final recording of financial trans- 
actions. “he General Ledger contains a 
number of ledger accounts. The entries 
for these accounts come from the Cash 
Journal, and the amounts posted are 
posted from the similar accounts in the 
Cash Journal. ‘There is a ledger sheet 
for each account. “There might be in- 
cluded in the General Ledger a sheet 
for each account shown on the List of 
Accounts prepared for this system as 
well as for the additional accounts set up 
in a particular office. 

Many advantages accrue from the use 
of the General Ledger. A few of these 
are: (1) Year-to-date figures. do not 
need to be carried forward month after 
month in the Cash Journal; (2) Ad- 
justing of accounts within the miscel- 
laneous columns each month will be 
largely obviated because each amount 
of each account can be posted individually 
to its corresponding Ledger account; (3) 
The Trial Balance can be taken from 
the Ledger accounts instead of from the 
Cash Journal. 


I have tried to present briefly ““Stand- 
ardized Accounting For Architects” as 
prepared by your committee. The In- 
structions for the system will give you 
a much more detailed explanation, This 
system will not keep itself, but, with a 
little understanding and some patience 
at the start, it should serve you well. 
Neither accounting nor bookkeeping is 
simple. 

‘There are many benefits to be derived 
from the use of “Standardized Account- 
ing For Architects.” The first should 
be more profits for the architect. Another 
will be to justify necessary fees for 
certain types of work. A third will be 
cheaper accounting costs due to stand- 
ardization of office methods. Too, within 
a period of time, it will provide the pro- 
fession with a uniform yardstick for 
use in negotiating fees on Federal and 
state governmental work. 

As to the best way of becoming ac- 
quainted with “Standardized Accounting 
For Architects,’ I say use it and keep 
your own books for a while. I recommend 
keeping your own books to every prac- 
titioner. Keep them long enough to be- 
come acquainted with how they are kept 
and with the information they can 
furnish you for use in conducting your 
business. In any case, study the results 
to be obtained from the system and insist 
on having immediately available for your 
use all financial data that this account- 
ing system can supply, to assure you 
complete cost and financial control of 
your operations. 

Your accounting committee started 
out with the concept that accounting can 
and should be something more than a 
simple financial record of expenditures 
made and money received by the office. 
The profession of architecture prides 
itself on its ability to plan. Its reputa- 
tion is founded upon this precept. There- 
fore, an accounting system for architects 
should be a contribution to planning. 
Good accounting will permit you, the 
architect, to plan better the operations 
within your office. 

I submit to you that “Standardized 
Accounting For Architects” is designed 
as an aid in planning this business of 
architecture. 


Specification W ork Sheets—Revised 
A PROVEN TIME-SAVER FOR ARCHITECTS 


Copies of a revised edition of “‘Speci- 
fication Work Sheets” with two new 
trade divisions, “Steel Roof Decks” and 
“Toilet Room Accessories’? added, are 
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now available from the A.J.A. head- 
quarters at $5 per copy. 
In order that the Work Sheets should 


contain the latest and most complete 
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technical information possible, the 
A.I.A. in cooperation with The Pro- 
ducers’ Council sent copies of the Work 
Sheets to most of the trade associations 
concerned and to many manufacturers 
of building materials for their review 
and criticisms. 

The new revised edition is the result 
of their review together with comments 
from architects who have used the Work 
Sheets and the experience gained by the 
author from visiting many manufactur- 
ing plants under the auspices of a Langley 
Scholarship, 

Past Performance: Since the original 
printing of “Specification Work Sheets’’ 
in January, 1949, three printings have 
been completely sold out. Re-orders as 
well as letters attesting to their value 
from many architectural firms, both 
large and small, which have used these 
Work Sheets, indicate that they are fast 
gaining a deserved popularity. 

For Architects Who Have Not Used 
the Work Sheets: “Specification Work 
Sheets” have been written for the pri- 
vate practitioner by Ben H. Dyer, a.1.A., 
an associate member of the firm of 
Faulkner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse of 
Washington, D. C. The Work Sheets 


are offered to architects as a service by 


The American Institute of Architects in 
the interest of saving the architect time 
and money in preparing job specifications 
as well as to promote better specifications 
throughout the profession. 

‘The Work Sheets are written to meet 
average conditions required in architec- 
tural specifications for fire-resistant and 
semi-fire-resistant buildings (not resi- 
dential work). They consist of 218 pages 
divided into 36 different trade divisions, 
and in addition have sections for Gen- 
eral Conditions, Special Conditions, Al- 
ternates and an index form. ‘The sheets 
are prepared in pad form and perforated 
at the top for easy removal. 

The text is written with most of the 
variables and choices left blank, to be 
filled in by the architect to suit his in- 
dividual job conditions. It is intended 
that the text be adjusted to suit condi- 
tions of each job by filling in the blank 
spaces, crossing out conditions and items 
that do not apply and inserting additional 
or special items as required. From this 
rough draft, the necessary copies of the 
finished specifications are then duplicated 
by mimeographing or other process as 
desired. 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
this system are as follows: 


1. Definitely saves time and labor. 

2. Reduces research to a minimum. 

3. Because of time saved, it permits 
delaying of specification writing until 
working drawings are practically com- 
pleted and most of the decisions on ma- 
terials and details are settled, thus pre- 
venting many disagreements between 
drawings and specifications due to late 
drawing changes. 


4. By always working from the same 
basic document instead of from old speci- 
fications, the architect will prevent 
reference to peculiar conditions of one 
job from getting into specifications of 
another. 

5. May be used as a check list in draft- 
ing-room for determining what shall be 
shown on drawings and what to describe 
by specifications. 

6. Eliminates the need of re-typing 
prior to mimeographing. 

7. For use by architectural students in 
practice specification writing. 

Produced herewith is a reproduction of 
cover sheet, index and one sample page 
of the ‘Specification Work Sheets,” 
which show the trade divisions included 
and an example of how they are used 
on an actual job. 


1951 Honor Awards Program 


ee INsTITUTE’s Board of Direc- 
tors has approved the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Honor 
Awards for the 1951 Program. Entries 
will be accepted in Residential, Indus- 
trial and Hospital classifications and will 
be judged in Chicago before the open- 
ing of the 1951 Convention. As in 
1950 the Program will not be limited to 
A.I.A. members, but will be open to 
the entire architectural profession. 
Details of the Program will be pub- 
lished in the January 1951 BULLETIN. 
All prospective entrants are urged to 
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prepare their submissions as far in ad- 
vance as possible of the deadline and 
to follow closely instructions regarding 
preparation of mounts. ‘These instruc- 
tions will be based on the handling and 
display requirements for the extensive 
tour schedule of the winning designs. 

The Committee on Honor Awards is 
hopeful that there will be a large num- 
ber of entries in each category, so that 
it will not be necessary, as in the 1950 
ecclesiastical group, to waive awards in 
any classification because of negligible 
number of entries. 
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Regions to be published: 
I. Columbus, Ohio 


Sep 49 
Il. Metropolitan NY & NJ Nov 49 
WI. South Florida—Miami Jan 50 
IV. Arid Southwest Mar 50 
V. Mid-Mississippi Basin May 50 
VI. Gulf Coast Jul 50 
VII. Chicago Sep 50 


Regions published to date: 


IX. Washington, DC 
xX. Boston 

XI. Pittsburgh 

XII. Charleston, SC 
XIII. Portland, Oregon 
XIV. Albany, NY 

XV. Denver 


ow that we have published half 
of the scheduled regional climate 
analyses, it seems a good time to 
note that this series as a whole is in- 
tended to have definite value for every 
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Regional Climate Analysis and Design Data 
VIII. Twin City Area 


architect designing what might be called 
“climate-struck” buildings, no matter 
where his office may be. Besides the 
obvious hope for a practice expanding 
into other regions, the architect, be- 
coming climate-conscious, may learn from 
another region about local climate prob- 
lems which may occur & detail solu- 
tions which may be applicable, in the 
microclimate of his own varied sites. 
The Twin City Area climate demands 
a definite regional architecture. A re- 
corded temperature range from —34° 
to 108°F, too much sun in summer & 
not enough in winter, bitter cold winds 
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during a long winter, an amazingly per- 
sistent NW-SE wind pattern thruout 
the year & day, short heavy rains in sum- 
mer & long fine misty rains or snow in 
winter are some of this region’s peculiari- 
ties. Vapor pressure is the really bad 
actor in all seasons: damp basements 
in summer & extreme interior dryness 
in winter require remedial measures in- 
dicated in our notes. 

We gratefully acknowledge the as- 
sistance of Robert G. Cerny, A.LA., of 
the office of Long & Thorshoy, Minne- 
apolis, who provided us with many notes 
on local conditions. 


10% wetter 
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BELOW 65°F. 


10S F HIRSCH 


ZONE 


DESIGN DATA BASED: 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


Al & A2 


VERY HOT 
& 
HOT 


Temps above 105° too rarely encountered to be con- 
sidered in design. 

Hot zone represents 3.6% of annual hrs, generally 
occuring on abnormally hot, calm summer after- 
noons. Ambient air temps never remain in this 
zone over a 24-hr period. Night temps always drop 
to lower zone. Hot zone temps occur mainly in Jul 
(hottest month), Aug (next hottest); only occa- 
sionally in Jun & Sep. rarely in May & Oct. 
Controls to make these zones comfortable should not 
conflict with requirements of cooler zones. 


WARM 


COOL 


Best zone for outdoor living represents 23% of 
total annual hrs (66 days), typical of Jun thru 
Aug, & of afternoons in May & Sep. 


24.5% of annual hrs in this zone—second most im- 
portant thermal zone. Typical of Apr, May, Sep, 
Oct, nights Jun, occasional nights in May. 


AS 
CHILLY 


COLD 


A7 
VERY COLD 


Most important thermal zone—26.3% of annual hrs. 


Typical of late fall & early spring. Frequent frosts, 
freezing, thawing, wet snow & mud. 


Represents nearly 18% of hrs of yr & typical of 
Dec, Jan, & Feb. 


Represents 4.1% of annual hrs, mainly in Jan & 
Feb. 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 
PLANTING 


Avoid terraces in front of S or 
W windows. 

Pavements & sun pockets near 
house should be protected from 
summer sun to avoid excessive 
radiation. 

Protection from solar heat by 
shading desirable, but should 
not interfere with max solar 
impact in winter. 


Max utilization of outdoor liv- 
ing area should be made, since 
interior of house planned mainly 
for cold conditions may be un- 
comfortable. 


Av frost-free growing period 
169 days from Apr 26 to Oct 12. 
However, frost has occurred as 
late as May 16 & as early as 


Sep 13. 
Outlying & valley areas will 
have shorter non-frost season 


than high & in-town locations. 


Period of min outdoor pleasant- 
ness. 

Avoid exterior 
drives. 


steps & steep 


Normal max freezing depth—4’ 


to 6. Extremes have gone to 7’ 
ant ¢ 


Evergreen planting desirable to 
relieve bleakness of winter out- 
look. All exterior pavements 
should have deep, well drained 
gravel sub-base to prevent frost 
damage. 


B 


HOT & COLD 
DAYS 


C 


DEGREE DAYS 
(below 65° F.) 


=a en 
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Max temp rices above 90° on about 15 days, Jun 
thru Sep. 


Min temp falls below 30°, or is at freezing point. 
147 days from Oct thru May. In Dec, Jan, Feb, all 
but one or two days have temps falling below 
freezing. 


Temps be'ow 0° occur on av of 30 days, usually in 
Dec, Jan, Feb. 


Altho shading is desirab’e (Jun. 
Tul, Aug) more than 50% of 
time nocturnal temps drop be- 
low 65° & give cooling relief 
from day. Do not overempha- 
size shading. 


INTERIOR PLAN 


Max natural ventilation desir- 
able, consistent with planning 
requirements to meet more prev- 
alent thermal conditions. 


Sleeping porch recommended for 
summer months. 


Screened porches essential after 
sundown. 


Design mainly determined by 


conditions prevailing in cool &} 


cold months. Indoor living 
period represents 70% of annual 
hrs. 

Conservation & economy of 
heating about 3 times as im- 
portant as provision for summer 
comfort. 

Most desirable 
compact house with min exterior 
surface in relation to volume. 


Ample well-lighted space should 
be provided near entrance for 


design type:} 


removal & storage of overshoes |} 


& heavy wraps. 

More economical to cut off non- 
essential rooms during coldest 
weather than to overheat or 
over-insulate. 

Fireplace useful source of heat 
during most of yr including cool- 
est early & late summer eve- 
nings. 


If internal room arrangements 
permit sweep of summer breeze 
thru house provision must_be 
made to restrict drafts & in- 
ternal air movement in winter. 
Temporary drapes preventing 
air exchange between Ist & 2nd 
floors will reduce such~ air 
movement. 


This graph of degree days is included because of 
wide usage in calculating fuel requirements. Av 
values shown as number in approx mid-point of 
shaded block. Top of each column gives greatest 
observed value & bottom of shaded block is lowest 
recorded during any month. Caution in use of de- 
gree days is urged because they do not take into 
account other important factors involved in natural 
cooling off of a house (humidity, wind, solar radia- 
tion) each of which may create a considerable 
variation. They may vary by as much as 50% 
from a true value of cooling. 
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Impact of degree days can be 
reduced by use of windbreaks & 
by taking as much advantage as 
possible of solar radiation. 
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ON THERMAL ANALYSIS 


ROOF | WALLS 


Reflective insulation & light-colored roofs desirable as 
means of protection against summer heat. Absorptive 
j insulation, essential for winter months, will also be 
helpful to exclude summer heat, because cool nights 
prevent day-to-day heat accumulation. 
Surface materials should be able to withstand shade 
air temp of 108° in summer & an additional stress of 
300 Btu’s/sf/hr radiant heat & ultra-violet rays 
which bring surface temps as high as 160°. In 
winter, surface materials should withstand temps as 
low as -34°. Intermittent cycles may be as much as 
100° due to sudden showers. 
Insulation in walls & roof should be of low thermal 
capacity type & should be sufficiently thick to main- 
tain comfortable thermal conditions indoors with a 
max design temp of 91°. Exterior shading, surface 
evaporative cooling, reflective materials, brisk in- 
ternal air movement (beneath roof, etc.) will con- 
tro] high stress temps. Insulation against cold will 
be adequate for protection against summer heat. 


OPENINGS 


Openings should be de- 
signed to provide cross- 
ventilation NE-SW in 
summer to reduce humid- 
ity. 

Avoid ventilation 
any W or S roof. 


over 


Screen all openings 


protect against insects. 


to 


Absorptive insulation essential in top ceiling & in 
walls. Reflective insulation & vapor-seal on in- 
terior side of outer walls also important to retain 
interior heat & moisture. 


Low thermal capacity insulation will prevent temp 
lag in summer & conserve heat in winter. 


Controlled ventilation pri- 
mary requirement. 
20 fpm air movement. 


Sun windows will provide 
good auxiliary heat source 
in coo] zone (S or SW). 
Storm doors & windows, 
or double glazing in win- 
dow essential. Glazed 
porches to extend useful- 
ness into A4 & A5 Zones 
(if sunstruck part of 
day). 


Wall & roof insulation should be designed to resist 
a winter thermal gradient of 88° F. This is based 
on 70° indoor temp & min design temp of -12°. (An 
av of only 3% days of colder weather). 


Heavy draperies or shut- 
ters desirable to reduce 
heat loss through win- 
dows except when needed 
for light & sun. 


Except on S side, windows 
should be small. 


Extreme temp ranges create necessity for avoiding, to 
fullest extent possible, materials subject to stress 
from expansion & contraction, freezing & thawing. & 
excessive dryness. 


Max] 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Basement should receive 
sunlight in summer or 
have artificial dehumidifi- 
cation to prevent conden- 
sation reculting from low 
earth temps. 


Circulation of outside air 
in basement increases 
problem of condensation. 


Most desirable basement 
Is one on slope exposing 
wall on sunny summer ex- 


posure & burying re- 
mainder in hillside. 
Water & sewer pipes 


should be kept out of ex- 
terior wall-, particularly 
NW & SE, to prevent 
freezing. 


Foundations should be 6’ 
& underground piping 
8’ below surface. 

Min design temp for base- 
ment approx 31° except 
for foundation walls 
above ground (use -12°). 
Because of depth required 
for foundations basement 
becomes an economical & 
useful space for utilities, 
storage, etc. 


All pavement, driveways 
& walks as well as areas 
around foundations should 
have a deep sub-base of 
well-drained gravel to 
minimize frost action & 
heave. 


About 25% of hrs in zone 
Al, A2, A3 will benefit 
from use of mechanical 
dehumidification & forced 
ventilation. | Mechanical 
systems likely to be used 
only in most expensive 
structures. 


Low heat requirement. 
72% of annual hrs re- 
quires at least some arti- 
ficial heat. 


Continuous heat require- 
ment. Some artificial hu- 
midification de:irable. 


Full central heat output 
required. Extreme drying 
stress makes artificial de- 
humidification important. 
Recommended design air 
temp min: -12° F, 
Recommended min design 
temp for dewpoints: -18° 
F, for calculating indoor 
humidification require- 
ments. 


Effective fuel requirements for winter degree days can be reduced by sufficient 
insulation in walls & roof, double or triple glazing of window panes, storm- 
doors & vestibules, weatherstripping, & by use of vegetation windbreaks or 


other windbreak devices, streamlining, etc. 


For a considerable period in spring 


& fall degree days cap be fairly well canceled by heating from solar radiation 


alone. 
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950 hrs air conditioning 
Al & A2 Zones. 
2070 hrs open-door days. 


2130 hrs low heat. Av 
daily 10 degree days. 
(Solar aid useful.) 

2000 hrs medium heat 


(central system) Ay daily 
degree days 30. 

1500 hrs high heat. Av. 
daily degree day* 50. 
300 hrs at max heat out- 
put. Ay. daily degree 
days 70-75. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SOLAR 


See ONEROL. GULDE BASED ON US WEATHER BUREAU DATA 


MAXIMUM POSSIBLE 
AND AVERAGE 


HOURS OF 
SUNSHINE 
my MAX. POSSIBLE 
BM AVERAGE 


HOURS OF SUNSHINE 


PERCENT OF 
PoSssiBLe 


AVERAGE 
CONDITIONS 


CLEAR AND 


OF DAYS 


NUMBER 


AVERAGE B.T W's 
PER HOUR 
STRIKING A 
HORIZONTAL 

SURFACE 
ONE FOOT SQUARE 


SOLAR 
HEAT 


“ry 


CLEAR \ DAY 


ESTIMATEO 


AVERAGE, DAY 


APPROXIMATE 
MID-MONTH ELEVATIONS 


SUN HEIGHT 


THROUGHTOUT 
THE DAY 


ELEVATION 


ANGLES OF 


APPROXIMATE 
MID-MONTH DIRECTIONS 


HOURLY 
DIRECTION 
OF SUN 


APPARENT 
SOLAR TIME 


REFERENCE CIRCLE -IS°ARCS 
MINUTES OF TWILIGHT 


NIGHT 
MIDNIGHT 
TO 

6 A.M. 


MORNING 
6 A.M. 
TO 
NOON 


AFTERNOON 
NOON 


iO 
3 6 PM. 


EVENING 


6 PM. 
OF THE A.LA. 
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‘INTERPRETATION 8Y DR PAUL A SIPLE - 


ANALYSIS 


JANUARY 


195) 


TWIN CITY AREA 
MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


HOURS OF SUNSHINE 


APPARENT 

SOLAR TIME 
LOCAL NOON WHEN SUN 
IS ON MERIDIAN OF THE 
OBSERVER, DUE SOUTH, 
AND HIGHEST OF THE DAY. 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET 
GIVEN IN LOCAL CIVIL 
TIME. 


PERCENT OF TIME 
WITH CALM 
UP TO 3 MPH. 


PERCENT OF TIME 
WITH WINDS 
470 IS MPH. 
FROM EACH 
DIRECTION 
INDICATED 


PERCENT OF TIME 
WITH WINDS 
16 TO 31 MPH. 
FROM EACH 
DIRECTION 
INDICATED 


PERCENT OF TIME 
WITH WINDS 
OVER 32 MPH. 
0.1% 
We 0.2% 
we 03% 
WH 0.4% 


SCALE OF PERCENT 


APPLIES TO WINDS 
FROM EACH 
OF 8 DIRECTIONS 
AND TO DIAMETER 
OF CALM CIRCLE 
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DESIGN DATA BASED ON 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 


INTERIOR PLAN 


ZONE GENERAL INTERPRETATION PLANTING 
Deciduous shading recommended 
Weather is sunny 58% of possib'e hrs—considerably | for S, SW & W. Full shading in Plan should. previdestae enna 
D more than in Great Lakes Region to the south. summer needed 1 day of 3: 28)*°3 Melee ; 
Fe ene f 74%, of lies; 160 clear days, 28 cloudy & 36 are | penetration in winter—long side 
HOURS OF Sey Feiasanin ne ae eae 3 ae Ca partly cloudy requiring only] with shallow rooms facing S or 
SUNSHINE much in summer; 40% of hrs, too little in winter. part-time shading. Therefore Sw. 
(These are reported % of possible hrs) avoid dense shading & shading 
of sun in cool seasons. 
147 cloudy days; 105 clear days; remainder partly 
cloudy. In Dec % of days completely overcast, 7 
E days completely clear. 
OD In all months Oct thru Jun, cloudy days exceed 
DAYS number of clear days, emphasizing impracticability 
of winter use of solar heating devices. 
Houses on N side of street fac- 
: ing S will have most of solar 
Jun & Jul have av of 15.5 daylight hrs. Dec & Jan : , : te f bee ae 
av day is reduced to 9 hrs. S orientation desirable to obtain|?eatures on tront: solar w 
P= G - Hi max benefit of winter sun & max | dows, sun porches, etc. Houses 


SOLAR HEAT 
SUN HEIGHT & 
HOURLY 
DIRECTION 


WIND 


Max sun elevation 68°; min 22°. Sun direction most 
important factor in house orientation. 


Hrs from 9 am to 3 pm most significant for solar 
heating in cool months & sun protection in warm 
months. 


Wind, second only to sun, ¢s most important factor 


to be considered in building design in the area. For } 


nearly 34 of yr wind robs bldgs of heat; for re- 
maining % wind is needed as relief from heat. 
Prevailing wind NW, with SE next in importance 
throughout yr. Afternoon winds are strongest 
throughout yr, evening & night winds calmer. 
Occasional minor SW winds. 

SE wind is sometimes split, veering to E; but NW 
wind is persistent in direction. 

Little wind from N or W. 

Strongest wind less reliable as to direction than 
low velocity winds, especially from Apr to Jun. 
During winter, strongest winds consistently from 
NW or SE. 

In general, wind can be deflected by terrain, build- 
ings & vegetation, as well as by other climatic fac- 
tors such as negative & positive radiation. Sun- 
struck ground, for instance, causes air to heat near 
surface & to rise in vertical columns bringing in 
new air from surrounding shaded areas. At night 
when earth cools by negative radiation surface air 
is also cool & where there are hollows or ravines 
this cooler slightly heavier air begins to flow down 
into lowest spots. Official Weather Bureau Obser- 


vations are generaily taken clear of any obstruc- 
tions & often well above surface to avoid turbulence 
& drag which may change direction & velocity. 
Where houses are being designed for valley loca- 
tions near rivers or any of the many lakes of this 
region, therefore, some important variation can be 
expected. 


protection from summer sun. 


Southern sun nooks useful in fall 
& spring—must be sheltered 
from SE wind. 


Semi-circular windbreaks desir- 
able on NW & SE are useful 
during 70% of yr. Evergreen 
trees appropriate for this pur- 
pose. 


Porch season short, unless 
glazed. Best locations—either 
NE or SW sides extending out 
from house. Porch facing S will 
receive conviderable sun in fall 
& spring. N-facing porch will 
get some sun in early morning & 
late afternoon in summer. 


facing N would have these ian 
back. Houses on N-S streets, fac- 7 
ing either E or W, may miss} 
much of winter sun, particularly } 
if close together. Consequently 

placing of house on lot will de-} 
termine most effective plans. ’ 


NW-SE wind axis _ indicates 
streamlined house lying in axis 
of wind with NW & SE ends 
particularly insulated for win- 
ter. Streamlining effect can be 
increased by semicircular plant- 
ing somewhat away from the 
house. 


Major entrance should be on 
long side (other than NW or 
SE) protected from cross-venti- 
lation in winter. 


Temporary, _ light-transmitting 
wind-scoops placed to direét 
summer winds transversely 


thru house are desirable to in- 
crease summer ventilation & to 
overcome conflict with need for 
protection from winter winds. 


Scoops should be used on both 
sides at same time, one facing 
NW, other SE, & extending be- 
yond streamlining of house into 
path of wind. 
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SUN AND WIND ANALYSIS 


ROOF 


WALLS 


OPENINGS 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


S wall receives almost all 
available sun in winter. 


Considerable summer sun 
will hit N wall. 


E & W openings require 
wider shading from above 
in summer than S open- 
ings. 


Narrow openings to S let 
in winter sun & solar 
heat during spring & fall 
& cut off summer PM 
sun (lower angle). 


Max sun should strike ex- 
terior of foundation walls 
& enter basement to make 
it less dreary & to elim- 
inate excess moisture in 
summertime as a control 
of mold, fungus & musty 
odors. 


When sun is high in Jun on clear day one sf of hori- 
zontal surface would accumulate 2695 btu’s/day. In 
Dec same surface because of low solar angle would 


absorb only 630 btu’s. 
heat on av day is less. 


Due to cloudiness actual solar 


In summer on a partly 


cloudy day high sun would av 1700 btu’s/sf/day. In 


winter only 200-350. 


Orientation of a vertical wa] is critical. An S-facing 
wall is somewhat self-shading in summer when sun 
is high & shelter from sun is essential whereas in 
winter when sun is low it is capabie of ab orbing 
twice as much heat as an equal area of ground or 


flat roof surface. 
ceives 75% as much as 


An E-facing wal] in winter re- 


a horizontal surface, in 


summer only 50-60% as much. Solar heating devices 
most effective when mounted on vertical or nearly 


vertical surfaces. 


Roof need not be high 


pitched but should so 
slope as to encourage 
snow removal by wind 
action. 


‘Probable wind force on 
roof will not exceed 50- 
60 mph. 


Consider shape of roof & 
walls to minimize turbu- 
lence of air-flow around 
house, especially in win- 
ter. Prevailing NW & 
SE winds suggest stream- 
lining house on this axis 
to prevent turbulence 
causing deposits of snow- 
drifts & accumulation of 
leaves. 


Roofing materials should 
be secure against occa- 


sional tornadoes. 


Care should be taken in 
ail exterior construction 


to prevent cracks or 
crevices into which snow 


may be driven. 
Chimneys & vents should 
be located centrally or off 


to calmer sides—SW or 


NE. 


The long period of dark- 
ness & of heavy cloudiness 
in winter tends to make 
interior gloomy. Normally 
this would call for large 
windows from standpoint 
of lighting which is in 
direct conflict with need 
for conservation of heat. 
Note that internal furnish- 
ings near windows in- 
tended to let in fal, win- 
ter & spring «un should be 
chosen to resist fading & 
other deterioration from 
sunlight. 


Sun windows desirable as 
auxiliary heat source in 
spring & fall—large win- 
cows should face S or 
SW. 


Major entrance of sun in 
summer from E & W win- 
dows may be protected by 
overhang or deciduous 
trees. 


Entrance-ways should be 
sheltered against wind & 
drifting snow. 


Storm doors & heated 
vestibule should be pro 
vided at all entrances. 


Windows should be double 
or triple glazed. 


All openings should have 
weatherstripping. 


Wall designs which per- 
mit opening of major sec- 
tions from floor to ceiling 
in path of summer breezes 
must also be studied for 
winter wind-tightne s. 


Casement windows can 
act as small wind scoops. 


Simple solar heating 
working in parallel with 
radiant floor heating syc- 
tem (hot water) would 
supply heat for A4, Cooi 
Zone, as well as summer- 
time heat for basement 


floor to control moisture & 


on rare winter days to 
augment normal heating 
plant (drainage essen- 
tial). 


Drifting & eddying may 


cause accumulation of 
around 


& base- 


snow & leaves 
window wells 

ment entrances & may re- 
quire deflecting devices or 


easy means of cleaning. 


Houses must be well 


anchored to foundations. 


MECHANICAL 


Winter sun _ contributes 
little heat. Solar heating 
devices of min winter 
value. 


Special care must be 
given to provision of ade- 
quate artificial lighting 
for winter (interior & ex- 
terior). 


Lighting adjustments by 
blinds take care of fre- 
quent changes from cloudy 
to clear days & for vari- 
ous periods of day. 


Summer (attic & local) 
exhaust fans will be de- 
sirable if ful  cross- 
ventilation cannot be ob- 
tained. 


Normally bedroom fans 
not operated all night 
because summer night 
temps drop to comfortable 
level. 


Winter oxygen supply 
for occupants & furnace, 
without drafts caused by 
air infiltrations, may be 
provided by an air duct 
directly to furnace area. 
A controllable ventilation 
air exhaust should be lo- 
cated in roof, protected 
against entrance of snow 
& with provision for con- 
densation within it. 
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PRECIPITATION 


BASED ON US WEATHER BUREAU DATA 


MAR | APR MAY JUNE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


CLIMATE «CONTROL GUIDE 
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JOS. F HIRSCH 


DESIGN DATA BASED ON 


ZONE GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 
PLANTING 


INTERIOR PLAN 


Av rainfall about 27”. Max record exceeded 40”, 


min 11.5”. 


4 to 5 times more precipitation in summer than in 
J winter. Summer rains apt to occur in brief heavy 
showers, while long, mist-like rains are character- 


Avoid all conditions that would 
permit accumulation of water 
near house during summer rains. 


Vestibule advisable to provide 
added protection from rain & 
place for storing umbrellas, 
heavy wraps & overshoes. 


Provide protection against 
tracking in of water, snow & 
dirty slush at entrances. 


Children may have special ac- 
cess thru “mud room.” 


PRECIPITATION | S4¢ A Areaways must be well drained 
istic of winter. & protected from gutter over- 
Summer rains evaporate quickly. In winter moisture flow. 
remains, causing deep frost & mud. 
Driveways & walks should be 
protected from drifting snow. 
Av snowfall about 40.5’. Max up to 85”, min] Otherwise snow removal not or- 
Aout Lace dinarily a serious problem. 
K 
Snow apt to remain for long periods. Provide supplementary snow 
SNOW ; : i drift hedge or fence beyond NW 
Highest accumulation has been under 30”. Pe Abeta 
windbreak. 
Max snowfall in 24 hr period—16.2”. 
Walks should be smooth for 
easy cleaning but not slick. 
Av of 108 rainy days & 71 snowy days per yr. 
L Only 38 thunderstorms on av. 
About 8 heavy fogs, usually in cool season. 9-12 days each summer month 
PRECIPITATION aes Pe ; ; ‘ have rain. Consider some shelter 
DAYS Precipitation days (including snow) fairly evenly | for terraces. 
distributed throughout yr, although amount of pre- 
cipitation is much greater in summer. 
M Heaviest rains occur as sudden cloudbursts during 


summer. Under worst conditions, 1’ of rain may 
accumulate in 15 min, 2” within an hr. Heaviest 
rain during 24 hr period: 6” (Jul). 


MAXIMUM RATE 
OF RAINFALL 


RH higher outdoors in winter than in summer— 
70 to 100% compared with 45 to 80%. 


INS &a1@) 


RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY & 
VAPOR PRESSURE 


Vapor pressures (absolute humidity) much higher 
in summer than in winter, frequently becoming op- 
pressive in Jun, Jul, & Aug, for about 27 days. 


Pressure extremely low in winter—resulting in need 
for artificial indoor humidification. For 75% of yr 
vapor pressure is on the low side. 
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Artificial ventilation desirable in| 
kitchens, showerstalls, bedrooms | 
or areas of human congestion. , 
Avoid stagnant air pockets &; 
poorly ventilated corners. Pro-- 
vide moisture & mothproof stor- - 
age. closets for winter cloth-- 
ing, heavy bedding, drapes, etc. 
Open fireplaces should be well! 
dampered to prevent unneces- - 
sary drafts & vapor if 
losses in winter. 


Avoid dense planting near house 
to avoid a permanent.y damp 
area. 


serious 


ROOF 


WALLS 


OPENINGS 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


| all exterior surfaces. 


& house. 


' |Smooth non-absorbent materials recommended for 


{ Dampness from rain causes rapid corrosion & oxida- 

} tion of many materials. This is increased by pressure 
of industrial smoke & smog which is absorbed into 
the atmosphere by rain & brought down on roof 
Select materials resistant to chemical action 
of coal smoke & to avoid unsightly staining of roof 
| & walls by residual products. 


Wide eaves or overhangs 
desirable to permit win- 
dows to remain open on 
lee side during summer 
rains. 


Exterior drainage must 
be definitely away from 
house to prevent frost 
damage caused by ac- 
cumulation of moisture 
near basement & founda- 
tion walls. Sub-surface 
drainage desirable. 
Underground basement 
walls should be water- 
proofed, especially near 
surface where frost will 
retain moisture. 


Artificial watering occa- 
sionaily required for 
lawns & gardens in sum- 
mer. Provide ample house 
cocks (must be drained in 
winter). Automatic irri- 
gation piping not neces- 
sary—if installed must be 
well drained to prevent 
freezing in winter. 


Snow, generally dry, 
usually blows from roofs, 
thus not creating unusual 
loads. 

Max cnow-load on drifted 
roof surface is unlikely 
to exceed much over 15 
psf. Heaviest snow storms 
generaily not over 10 psf. 
Eaves should be well- 
flashed to prevent pene- 
tration of moisture from 
snow or ice-filled gutters. 
Valleys must also be 
| deeply flashed—should be 
avoided so far as pos- 
sible. 


Roof may remain damp 
for many days at a time 
in winter & unless insula- 
tion is adequate the 
evaporation of this mois- 
ture will be a serious 
source of heat loss. 


Gutters & 
should be 


downspouts 
designed 


to 


Avoid parapet walls. 


Flat roofs without para- 
pets may 
selves of snow 
due to wind. 


them- 
rapidly 


clear 


Entrances must be pro- 


tected from snow drift. 


doors 
desirable to prevent inter- 


Overhead garage 


ferences from snow. 


Weatherstrip all cracks 
around openings to pre- 
vent blowing snow from 
sifting into minute open- 
ings. 


Both living & sleeping 
porches should be well- 
roofed & protected from 
rain which may be heavy 
in summer. 


Door silis low to ground 
& window wells or area- 
ways, unless carefully 
planned for drainage, 
may flood in cloudbursts. 
Lower walls also get 
splattered unless there is 


Consider glass covers for 
S basement window wells 
to form hot frames. 


Entrance closets should 
be supplied with drying 
heat to take care of mois- 
ture & snow clinging to 
garments. Indoor drying 
facilities will be required 
for Jaundry much of yr. 


Where ground is flat, a 
paved apron walk around 
outside wall will help to 
keep ground * moisture 
away from basement— 
also prevent splashing of 
earth against walis dur- 
ing heavy storms. (Such 
walks should be shaded 
in summer to prevent 
heat-trap action.) 


Lightning protection is 


desirable, especially on 
radio & television an- 
tennae. 


Provide adequate under- 
ground storm sewer for 
cloudburst emergencies. 
Positive method for keep- 
ing leaves & other dirt 


house, such as poorly in- 
sulated attics under ex- 
cessively solar heated 
roof, should be well-vent- 
ilated to prevent exces- 
| | sively low RH in summer, 

| which may result in split- 
ting & checking of timbers, 
damage of stored mate- 


rials & resinous odors. 
Heavy roof _ insulation 
| will alleviate much of 


this trouble. 


Vapor seal important to 
preserve interior humidity 
in winter. 


Avoid exterior materials 
that are moisture absorp- 
tive & subject to freeze- 
thaw damage. 


Basement walls may need 
exterior vapor-seal to top 
of foundation & windows 
kept sealed if basement is 
not heated in summer. 


for interior humidity con- 
trol in winter. 

Even if moisture does not 
actually pass out-of-doors 
if it condenses on win- 
dow panes it carries a 
large amount of heat. To 
maintain 72° at 50% RH 
(with vapor pressure of 
10 mm) window panes 
must be kept above 52° or 
drapes or barriers used 
to reduce air movement 
past windows or cold 
walls. 


way will effectively heat 
basement slab for sum- 
mer condensation control. 
Piping must be easily 
drained for winter & will 
need pump & valves for 
regulation. 

Basement moisture’ in 
summer is almost always 
due to low vapor pressure 
due to low earth temps 
(59°). Higher vapor pres- 
sures from outside enters 
& causes condensation. 
Heat to approx 75° will 
dry basement. 
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handle max rate of rain- clean masonry strip or from clogging eaves, 
fall. walk preventing splash- drains, window wells & 
ing. Check details of areaways. 
chimneys & coal chutes 
for possible leakage dur- 
ing cloudbursts. 
Artificial humidification 
d Double or triple window|Radiant heating system ome about 
Enclosed portions of the panes or sash necessary|under sun-struck drive- OF OU Se 


Occasionally high RH 
may be drawn into the 
house in summer nights 
thru cross-vents or ex- 
haust fans. Storage spaces 
should be sealed to pre- 
vent moisture pickup. 
For extreme winter condi- 
tions a special fresh air 
intake & vent is recom- 
mended. Intake direct to 
furnace with bypass for 
unheated air. Exhaust 
thru roof with regulating 
damper. Wind-trimming 
elbow at end of vent, 
snow-protection & con- 
densation drain. 
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Modern House Designed to Take Advantage 
of a Sunny Climate 
American Builder, Vol. 68, p. 88-90, Novem- 
ber 1946. 


A Modified Accelerated Weathering Test 
of Asphalts and other Materials 
O. G. Strieter and H. R. Snoke. (RP886. 
in U. S. Bureau of Standards, Journal of 
Research, Vol. 16, No. 5, p. 481-458, May 
1935). 


Nature, Aim and Purpose of the House 
Beautiful’s Climate Control Project 
(A speech delivered at the first techni- 
cal conference of House Beautiful’s Climate 
Control Project.) 


Nature Provides Lab for Maintenance 
Studies on Hydroelectric Plant Struc- 
tures: Weathering of Concrete in 
Southern California 

R. W. Spencer, Civil Engineering, 

17, p. 132-135, March 1947. 


Vol. 


A New Method for Selecting Winter De- 
sign Temperatures 
C. M. Humphreys, Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning, Vol. 20, No. 6, January 
1948, p. 167-172. 


Nocturnal Radiation Measurements 
H. H. Kimball, Monthly Weather Review, 
Vol. 46, 1918, p. 57-70. 


Notes on Radiation in the Atmosphere 
D. Brunt, Journal of the Royal Meteoro- 


logical Society, Vol. 58, 1932, p. 389-420. 


On the Penetration of Frost in Concrete 


Structures 
L. VY. King, Royal Society of Canada, 
Transactions. Series 3, Vol. 12, p. 115-117, 


1918. 


Pace-setter House for 1949 
N. J. Orange, House Beautiful, Vol. 91, 
p. 195-248, November 1949, 


Physical Properties and Weathering Char- 
acteristics of Slate 
D. W. Kessler and W. H. Sligh. (RP477 in 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Journal of Re- 
search, Yol. 9, No. 3, p. 377-411, September 
1932) 


The Physical Properties of Cast Stone 

John Tucker, Jr., G. W. Walker and fe 
Arthur Swenson. (RP 389 in U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, Journal of Research, Vol. 7 
No. 6, p. 1067-1082, December 1931). 


’ 


Planning and Climate 
London, Association for Planning and 
Regional Reconstruction, Report No. 38, 1946. 


Preliminary Measurements of Solar Energy 
Received in Vertical Surfaces 
I. F. Hand, Trans. American Geophysical 
Union 28: 705-712, October 1947, 


Proposed Standard Solar Radiation Curves 
for Engineering Use 
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REFERENCES ON CLIMATOLOGY 


Continuation of bibliography from proceedings of Research 
Correlation Conference on “Weather and the Building Industry” : 
conducted by The Building Research Advisory Board in Jan., 1950. 


Parry Moon, Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Vol. 230, No. 5, Nov. 1940, p. 586-617. 


Radiation in the Atmosphere 
D. Brunt, Journal of Royal Meteorological 
Society, Vol. 66, 1940, Supplement p. 34-40. 


Regional Aspects of Early Louisiana Archi- 
tecture 

Journal of the Society of Architectural 

Historians, Vol. VII, 1&2, Jan.-June 1948, 


pp. 33-36. 


A Regional Program—Possibilities in De- 
sign and Construction 
Journal of the AJI.A., Vol. 

1949. 


XGe2 Ass 


Resistance of Concrete to Frost Action 
F. H. Jackson and George Werner. Public 
Roads, Vol. 13, p. 32-38, April 1932. 


A Review of Solar House Heating 

M. Telkes, Heating and Ventilating 46 :68- 
74, September 1949. 

Contains 26 useful references. 


Review of U. S. Weather Bureau Solar 
Investigations ' 
I. F. Hand, Monthly Weather Review, Vol. 
65, Dec. 1937, p. 415-441. 
Roofing in the United States—Results of 
a Questionnaire 
BMS 57, National Bureau of Standards, 
Hubert R. Snoke and Leo J. Waldron. 


Room Humidity Depends on Proper Side- 
wall Material 
Science News Letter, Vol. 
16, 1949. 


56, p. 44, July 


Selecting Winter Design Temperatures 
Paul D. Close, ASHVE Trans., Vol. 50, 
1944, p. 281-292. 


The Siple Climate Report 
Paul Siple, New York, House Beautiful, 
1949, 


The Sol-Air Thermometer 
Mackey and Wright, Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning, p. 107, May 1946. 


The Sol-Air Thermometer—A New Instru- 
ment 
C. O. Mackey and L. T. Wright, 
ASHVE Research Report, 
Vol. 52, 1946, p. 271-282. 


Jr. 
ASHVE Trans., 


Solar Energy for House Heating 
I. F. Hand, Heating and Ventilating, p. 
80-94, December 1947. 


Solar Energy Transmittance of Eight-Inch 
Hollow Glass Block 


Some Absorption Properties of Clay Brick § 
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G. V. Parmelee and W. W. Aubele. Heat- 
ing-piping, Vol. 21, p. 111-120, September 1949. 


Solar Heat Gain Through Walls and Roofs 
for Cooling Load Calculations 
J. P. Stewart, Heating-piping, Vol. 20, p. 
121-132, August 1948. 
Solar Heat Gain Through Windows | 
N. S. Bellington. Royal Instiute of British | 
Architects, Journal, Vol. 54, p. 177-80, Janu- 
ary 29, 1947. 


Solar Heating on Various Surfaces 
H. VY. Cottony and R. S) Dill 
BMS 64, National Bureau of Standards, | 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., January 1941. a 


Report 


Solar Irradiation of Walls and Windows 
South-Facing 
F. W. Hutchinson, Heating-piping Vol. 21, 
p. 102-104, July 1949. 


Solar Radiation by Wetted Roofs ui 

W. R. Woolrich and W. M. Rice. Heatinall 
and Ventilating, Vol. 45, p. 84-87, January 
1948. 


Solar Radiation During Cloudless Days 
Sigmund Fritz, Heating and Ventilating, . 
January 1949. 


L. A. Palmer. RP 88 in U. S. Bureau of @ 
Standards, Journal of Research, Vol. 3, Ne.. 
1, p. 105-127, July 1929. 


Some Variables in Weathering Tests of! 
Textile Fabrics 

S. Backer and R. Harwood. American Dye-- 
stuff Reporter, Nol. 34, p. 265-271, July 2,, 
1945. 


So You Think You’re Comfortable! 
W. Langewiesche, House Beautiful, Vol. 
91, p. 132-135, October 1949. 


Studies on Protection from Wind 

E, Ingelstam and K. E. Walderyd. Stock- 
holm, Statens Kommitte for Byggnadsforsk- 
ning, Rapport Nr. 12, 1947. 


A Study of the Weathering Quality of Roof- 
ing Felts Made from Various Fibers 

O. S. Strieter. RP 888 in U. S. Bureau 

of Standards, Journal of Research, Vol. 16, 

No. 5, p. 511-523, May 1936. 


A Summary of Total and Sky Radiatio 
Measurements in the U. S. 
By I. F. Hand. Monthly Weather Review, 
Vol. 69, No. 4, April 1941, p. 95-131. 


(To be continued) 


Architectural Exhibit of School Buildings 


AT THE 


Annual National Convention 


OF THE 


American Association of School Administrators 


Atlantic City, February 17-22, 1951 


ie popularity of the 1950 Architectural Exhibit at the 
Annual Convention of the AASA created a demand for 
a similar exhibit at the 1951 Convention, February 17-22. 
The thousands of school administrators who attend the 
largest education meeting of the year will be specially in- 
terested in design for low-cost and for rural locations. 
Architects are invited to submit exhibits of school buildings 
in accordance with the following conditions: 


PROGRAM 
ELIGIBILITY 


All entries shall be submitted by registered architects and 
shall depict public, private or parochial school buildings, for 
any age groups below college level, erected or under contract 
for erection, in U. S. or U. S. Territories and possessions, since 
January 1, 1946. Eligibility is not limited to members of The 
AuleAt 


MANDATORY RULES OF SUBMISSION 
NUMBER OF ENTRIES 


A maximum of three buildings may be submitted by any one 
architect, or architectural firm. 

Each exhibitor may submit a maximum of one model and 
three double mounts (or six single mounts). 


Mounts 


All entries other than models, shall be on single mounts 30” x 
40’’ or double size mounts 40” x 60”. Mounts shall be rigid, e. g., 
1%” hardboard or mounted Whatman. 

All mounts shall be provided with eyelets or grommets in 
upper corners to facilitate hanging without defacement. 

Each building shall be displayed on not more than two 
single mounts or one double mount. 

Composition may be vertical or horizontal. ‘Two mounts for 
one building may be arranged, one vertical, one horizontal. ‘The 
composition shall be at the discretion of the entrant, provided 
that mandatory requirements are met. 


PLANS 

Site plan, all major floor plans and one elevation shall be 
shown legibly and accurately at scale, with numerical or graphic 
indication of scale. Blueprints not acceptable for any part of 
display. 


LETTERING 

For satisfactory and legible reproduction on film strip, letter- 
ing on mounts should be kept at minimum amount and maximum 
reasonable size, preferably black on white. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Exterior—A minimum of tao photographs which together 
shall show all principal exposed sides of the building. 

Interior—A minimum of ove photograph showing a typical 
classroom. 

Photographs shall be monotone, matt finish, sizes at the dis- 
cretion of entrant. The objective is to evaluate the building, 
not to reward a photographer’s skill in concentrating on photo- 
genic compositions. 


RENDERED DRAWINGS OF EXTERIORS 

Rendered elevations or perspectives may be substituted for 
photographs only for uncompleted buildings which are under 
contract for erection. 


MobeELs 

Models will be received for exhibition. Models must be of 
reasonably durable construction mounted on a rigid base. 

No model shall exceed 3 feet in greatest dimension. 

Models that show typical classroom.or other special part of 
building are specially desired. 


DescripTIVE Data For EAcH BUILDINGC—ON FACE OF 
Mount or Bask or Mover 
Name and location of school. 
Name of Architect. 
Name of Owner. (School District and Superintendent’s Name). 
Name of General Contractor. 


ENTRY BLANK 


Architectural Exhibit—1951 Annual Convention 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City, February 17-22, 1951. 


I plan to submit 


Models (Fee $25 each) 


Single Mounts (Fee $15 each) 
Double Mounts (Fee $30 each) 


This blank should be sent to: 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atten: Dr. Shirley Cooper 
1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


To be received not later than January 10, 1951. 
Remittance herewith $..........-.....::cc-:cssecseseeeeeeeees 


Payable to: National Education Association 


, Architect 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION—ON ATTACHED SHEETS 
Name of School District 
Grades housed 
Pupil capacity 
Cost—exclusive of land, landscaping, furniture and fees 
Area in square feet—sum of the areas of all usable floor 

spaces computed to perimeter of building for each floor. 

Cubic contents 

The actual cubic space enclosed within the outer surfaces 
of the outside or enclosing walls and contained between 
the outer surfaces of the roof and six inches below the 
finished surfaces of the lowest floors. 

Includes the cube of dormers, pent houses, vaults, pits, en- 
closed porches and other enclosed appendages. Does not 
include cube of courts or light shafts, open at the top, or 
the cube of outside steps, cornices, parapets, or open 
porches or loggias. 

Concise statement of the building program or general re- 
requirements. 
Technical data including: 

Type of construction 

Materials 

Mechanical systems 

This supplementary information shall be limited to three type- 
written pages 8% x 11. 


JURY 

The A.A.S.A. reserves the right to withhold from the exhibi- 
tion entries deemed to be unsuitable in facilities provided or in 
architectural character, upon the advice of the Jury. The 
Jury appointed by A.A.S.A. shall consist of at least three 
members of A.I.A. experienced in school building design, and 
three non-architect educators representing the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction. 


Jury CRITERIA 
Plans should meet nationally accepted minimum standards for 
site area, classroom size, and provision for essential activities 
(storage, custodial service, assembly, music, indoor recreation, 
hot lunch, administration and supervision, health examinations). 
The Jury shall direct critical attention to architectural design 
merit and original contributions to improved school building 
design. 
Jury will give consideration to the following: 
Adequacy for educational function 
Grouping of instructional areas 
Accessibility of facilities 
Flexibility 
Community use — 
Environmental controls: light, air, sound 
Safety 
Expansibility 


Seats oF Merit 
Jury will select not more than 24 of the exhibits to receive 
Seals of Merit. Not more than 4 may be awarded in each of 
the six divisions of the country—NE, NW, SE, SW, N.Central, 


S.Central. 


CLOSING DATE 


All entries must be received by midnight February 12. 


FEE 
Each exhibitor shall pay fees as follows: 
Mounts: $15 for each mount displayed. 
Models: $25 for each model displayed. 
Exhibition fee will be remitted to entrants whose entries 
are rejected by the Jury. 


ASSIGNMENT OF EXHIBIT SPACE 

The A.A.S.A. reserves the right to assign exhibit space. 
The A.A.S.A. in cooperation with the N.E.A. wi.l arrange to 
have the necessary back-walls fitted into the room for display of 
the exhibit, and will provide the necessary tables for the exhibit 
of models. Adequate general iliumination will be provided. No 
special individual lighting effects permitted. Insofar as possible 
multiple exhibits by one architect or firm will be grouped to- 
gether. 

Organized personal solicitation by exhibiting architects is 
regarded as undesirable and unethical. 


SUPERVISION 

The A.A.S.A. will employ an educational consultant experi- 
enced in school buildings to supervise the unpacking and mount- 
ing of exhibits. This supervisor will be on hand during the 
entire period of the exhibition to answer questions and interpret 
various aspects of the exhibit. The supervisor will oversee the 
dismantling and packing of the exhibit. The necessary labor 
involved in this work will be paid for by the A.A.S.A. 


SHIPPING 

Entries must be shipped prepaid to: 
Architectural Exhibit 
American Association of School Administrators 
Room B—Municipal Auditorium 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Marked: A.A.S.A.—A.I.A. School Building Exhibit 

All entries will be shipped to exhibitors on or before Feb. 24, 

express, C.O.D., insured. 


LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 

The N.E.A. or the Auditorium management or any officers or 
staff members will not be responsible for the safety of the prop- 
erty of the exhibitors from theft, damage by fire, accident, or 
other causes, but will use reasonable care to protect the exhibi- 
tors from such loss and will have watchmen on duty during all 
periods when the exhibit is not operating. Exhibitors wishing 
to insure their exhibits must do so at their own expense. 


Technical News 


National Standardization Conference 


The Institute, The Producers’ Coun- 
cil, and the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America are joint sponsors 
for the Session on ‘The Place of Stand- 
ardization in Construction,” to be held 
in the Astor Gallery, the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, Wednes- 
day, November 29 at 10 a. M. 

This Session is a part of National 
Standardization Conference, held Nov- 
ember 27-28-29 in conjunction with the 
Thirty-second Annual Meeting of The 
American Standards Association. The 
Session will be of particular interest to 
architects. 

Under the chairmanship of Norman 
P. Mason, Chairman, Construction and 
Civic Development Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
the following panel will present the sub- 
ject “The Place of Standardization in 
Construction” : 


As The Architect Sees It. Lessing W. 
Williams, A.1.A. 


As The Materials Producer Sees It. 
Harry C. Plummer, Director of Engi- 
neering and Research, Structural Clay 
Products Institute. 


As The Contractor Sees It. E. K. 
Abberley, Project Executive and Di- 
rector, Turner Construction Com- 
pany. 


The Annual Luncheon Meeting, on 
the Starlight Roof at 12:30 p.m., will 
have as Guest Speaker the Honorable 
Lowell B. Mason, Federal ‘Trade Com- 
mission. — 

A special feature will be the award- 
ing of the new Howard Coonley Medal 
to an executive selected as having con- 
tributed most importantly during the past 
year to standardization on a national 
scale and as an instrument of the free 
enterprise system. 


“Fireproof” 


AILURE TO PROVIDE fire safety to 
oes life, against the shortcomings 

of so-called “fireproof” buildings, 
continues to take a tragic toll of deaths 
and serious injuries, 

That misplaced reliance on the “‘fire- 
proof’ qualities of a building may not 
be confined to loss of life is evidenced 
by the recent report of a hospital fire 
involving a $4,000,000 loss, following 

which the Administrator of the burned 
building is said to have written, “Of 
course we had no insurance against fire 
on our building for it was fireproof.” 
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The “‘of course” bespeaks a childlike 
confidence which should have no place 
in the administration of an institution 
subject to a possible $4,000,000 fire loss. 

That the institution was in no financial 
position to provide its own protection 
against so serious a loss is indicated by 
the further hindsight comment of the 
Administrator, “It is impossible for us 
to think of rebuilding if we are left 
to our own resources.” 

‘That serious fire losses and loss of 
life can occur in “fireproof” buildings 
is demonstrated almost daily. 

The elements of safety to life in even 
“fireproof” buildings, which go beyond 
the requirements of inadequate and obso- 
lete building codes, are well known and 
are the responsibility of the owners or 
administrators of such buildings. 

The plea for disclaiming responsi- 
bility for loss of life or property on the 
ground that “our building was fireproof” 
has lost its validity. 


Owners May Be Responsible 


That the owners of structures in which 
fire occurs are not without responsibility 
for loss of life and personal injury is 
evidenced by the following cases, as re- 
ported in the News Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Automatic Sprinkler and Fire Con- 
trol Association. 

A Supreme Court jury awarded $76,- 
750 damages because of two deaths and 
serious injury to a third person in the 
St. George (S.I.) Ferry Terminal fire. 

Damage suits of 17 city firemen and 
survivors were settled recently by a Pitts- 
burgh paint company for $116,500. It 
was the first settlement of its kind in 
Pennsylvania. 

The Ringling Brothers—Barnum and 
Bailey Combined Shows, Inc., have an- 
nounced intent to pay the balance of 
$660,000 in claims due to the circus 
fire in Hartford. This will mean full 
payment of the entire $4,000,000 asked 
by the executors of the estates of those 
who died and were injured. 

Damage suits numbering 167, total- 
ling $3,416,538, against the Winecoff 
Hotel, following the fire of December 6, 
1946 which buried 119 persons, were 
settled for about six cents on the dollar, 
the funds coming from the assets of the 
operators of the hotel, plus $75,000 from 
the corporation which bought the heavily 
damaged hotel. 

A verdict for $30,000 was awarded 
to a claimant by the Superior Court in 
Chicago in connection with the La Salle 
Hotel fire in which 61 persons died. Ten 
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additional cases were pending at that 
time against the hotel corporation. 

Suits asking for more than $2,000,000 
damages were filed by survivors and 
families of victims in the Effingham, III. 
hospital fire in which 75 persons died. 

The elements of safety for the protec- 
tion of human life against fire and the 
resulting smoke, heated air and lethal 
gasses are well known. Where failure 
to provide these safety measures results 
in injury and death, owners may be faced 
with the consequences of contributory 
negligence. 


Appointments to Technical Com- 
m'ttees 


Edwin T. McCowan, of the Alabama 
Society of Architects, has been appointed 
representative of The Institute on the 
Standing Committee for the Recom- 
mended Commercial Standard for Hard- 
wood Veneered Doors—TS 4961. 

George Mason Clark, of the Central 
New York Chapter, has been appointed 
representative of ‘The Institute on 
ASTM Committee C-18 on Natural 
Building Stones, succeeding Thomas H. 
Locraft. 

Theodore Irving Coe, Technical 
Secretary, as representative of The In- 
stitute, and Irwin S. Porter, of the 
Washington-Metropolitan Chapter, as 
Alternate, have been reappointed on 
ASA Building Code and Construction 
Standards Correlating Committee for 
the two-year period beginning January 
het951 

W. Ellis Preston, 903 Jefferson 
Street, Wilmington 11, Delaware, has 
been appointed representative of The 
Institute on the reactivated ASA Sec- 
tional Committee Al3 on the Stand- 
ard‘zation for the Scheme for the Identi- 
fication of Piping Systems. 

Ben John Small, A.I.A.,. has been 
appointed representative of The Institute 
on a Standing Committee for a Com- 
mercial Standard for Water-Resistant 
Organic Adhesives for the Installation 
of Ceramic Wall Tile. 


New Council Members 


The Producers’ Council has  an- 
nounced the following new members: 


American Seating Company, 9th and 
Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich.; 
S. A. Durfee, National Representative. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Laboratory Division, Two Rivers, Wisc. ; 
H. G. Evans, National Representative. 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Ver- 
milion, Ohio; T. D. Wakefield, Na- 
tional Representative. 

At the Annual Meeting of The Coun- 
cil, September 29, Theodore Irving Coe, 
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Technical Secretary of The Institute, 
was elected an Honorary Member of 


The Council. 


Copper Expansion Joints 


The results of a research project on 
copper expansion joints have been an- 
nounced by the Research Department of 
Revere Copper and Brass, Incorporated. 

The project was directed to a study 
of expansion joints. required in concrete 
slabs and walls, masonry walls and other 
places where weather conditions require 
provision for alternate expansion and 
contraction. 

Expansion joints in the shape of an 
inverted “V” permit the necessary move- 
ment. 

The object of the research was to de- 
termine which kind of bend, and de- 
scription and weight of metal, would 
best withstand the flexing caused by tem- 
perature changes. 

The following results were reported: 


1. The greater the height of leg, the 
greater the number of flexures sustained 
before failure. 

2. The greater the radius of bend at 
the crown, the greater the number of 
flexures sustained before failure. 

3. Joints formed from copper of cold- 
rolled temper usually sustained a slightly 
greater number of flexures before failure 
than those made from soft temper. 

4. The thinner the gauge of the cop- 
per, the greater the number of flexures 
sustained before failure. 

The report points out that the latter 
conclusion was to be expected, as if 
other factors are held constant the maxi- 
mum fiber stress would be lower the 
thinner the material. 

However, factors other than the capac- 
ity to withstand flexure usually enter into 
the design of expansion joints. 

If it is considered necessary or de- 
sirable to use heavier gauge copper for 
certain installat‘ons it is only necessary 
to increase the height of the leg to in- 
sure adequate resistance to failure by 
flexure. 


Static—an Unseen Peril * 


Unlike the normal hazards to which 
industrial processes are subject, such as 
welding, electrical handling of fuels and 
flammables, etc., the static peril presents 
unusual problems of prevention and con- 
trol. 

Harnessing static is difficult because 
its presence may not be known until, 
through discharge to ground under 
certain environments, a fire or explosion 


* Summarized from the August, 1950, issue 


of the Factory Insurance Association’s 
Sentinel. 
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takes place. In this respect it is not 
unlike lightning, striking with an ele- 
ment of surprise. 


While the theory of static generation 
has several interpretations, basically it 
can be said that when materials of un- 
like physical properties come in intimate 
contact with each other and are sepa- 
rated, or when friction between such 
materials is developed, or when a sub- 
stance is converted from one physical 
state to another, a strain in the inter- 
vening atmosphere is set up and an elec- 
trical charge is carried along in, on, or 
around one mass and an equal but op- 
posite electrical charge is retained in the 
other mass of material. 


So long as these electrical charges of 
opposite polarity are held apart, re- 
taining an inherent affinity for each other, 
they are continually trying to reunite 
in order to restore their normal elec- 
trical balance. 


As conditions causing static to be so 
generated continue to be favorable, these 
charges may tend to accumulate until 
the point is reached when the atmos- 
phere between them can no longer keep 
them apart and it breaks down, per- 
mitting them to reunite, accompanied 
by an electrical discharge, commonly 
known as a static discharge or a static 
spark. 


Materials most susceptible to the de- 
velopment of static involve those elec- 
trically non-conductive and incapable of 
permitting such static to “drain off” to 
ground. 


Rubber and rubber products present 
a real problem of removal. Though 
removed from the exterior surface, a 
heavy charge may still be retained within 
the mass to create a hazard when later 
subjected to further processing. 

When paper is run through a print- 
ing press, or subjected to a coating or 
impregnating operation, static carried 
on the sheet may discharge to ground in 
the presence of flammable vapors, setting 
fire to the operation. 

Silk and wool are known to be bad 


offenders in the field of static genera- 
tion. 


In the conduct of extra hazardous op- 
erations, as in ammunition plants, shell- 
loading operations, aluminum powder 
mills and those producing or handling 
highly flammable liquids, the use of silk 
and woolen garments by operators may 
be hazardous and, therefore, forbidden. 


The ability of individuals to develop 
body static varies over a wide range 
with the individual and with conditions 
under which he works. In order to drain 
off such body static the use of conduc- 
tive footwear in hazardous areas is quite 
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common. ‘To further assure that such 
footwear is at all times in contact with 
a medium capable of removing static, 
the surfacing of floors in hazardous areas* 
with electrically conductive material, 
containing pulverized metal, carbon or 
non-sparking metal strips, electrically 
grounded, has been most useful. 

In the administration of anesthetics, 
the preventing, detecting, controlling or 
eliminating static has been brought to 
a high degree of perfection. 

In the transfer and handling of flam- 
mable liquids, systems of grounding and 
bonding to establish a continuous elec- 
trical path for draining off static te 
ground has become standard practice. | 

Another common method of control-. 
ling static is that utilizing controlled 
humidity at a point above 55% relative 
humidity. | 

In cases where controlled humidity 
may be impractical for reasons of process; 
or cost, there are available devices for’ 
the detection, control and removal of’ 
static, some of which are the following: : 


— 


Chapman Neutralizer—Applicable to 
machinery and static-producing equip- 
ment, approved by Underwriters’ | 
Laboratories for use in non-hazardous} 
locations only. _ 
Takk—Applicable to machinery and] 
static-producing equipment and ap- | 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories ; 
in non-hazardous locations only. 4) 
Radio-active Bar—Applicable to ma- 
chinery and_ static-producing equip- 
ment in hazardous or non-hazardous4 
locations when properly located or: 
protected against radiation. 

Stati-cator—Applicable to hospital op- 
erating-rooms, hazardous or ordinary) 
areas, to determine the presence and! 
extent of static, but not a static-re 
moving device. Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for use in all! 
locations, hazardous or otherwise. 


Schools of Modern Heating 


After several years of preparation The: 
Institute of Boiler and Radiator Man- 
ufacturers has initiated courses of in- 
struction in the design and installation: 
of hot-water and steam-heating systems: 
covering new, simplified methods and 
time-saving procedures and how installa- 
tion costs may be reduced by correct de- 
signing. 

An invitation is extended to architects 
and others interested to attend thes 
three-day sessions for which a tuition fe 
of $18 is charged which covers a com- 
plete kit of the materials needed by those 
attending. 


Full. information and _ Registratio 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Forms may be obtained from The a 


stitute of Boiler and Radiator Manu- 
facturers, 60 East 42nd St., New York 
iS. Y’. 


Following is a list of the schedule of 


sessions for the balance of 1950: 


November 14-16—Toledo, Ohio 
November 28-30—Hartford, Conn. 
December 5-7—Worcester, Mass. 
December 12-14—Bridgeport, Conn. 


Federal Building Practices 


HE BULLETIN of The Washington 
Building Congress contains the fol- 
lowing report of the address by 

W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of Pub- 

lic Buildings: 

“In a talk at the May meeting of the 

Building Congress, Commissioner of 


Public Buildings W. E. Reynolds stressed 


the fact that the cost of upkeep and 


operation of Government buildings is 
one of the important factors in determin- 
ing their design. Speaking on ‘Improv- 
ing Federal Building Practices,’ Mr. 
Reynolds said that PBA leaves actual 
research on building materials and prod- 
ucts to the laboratories of large private 
companies, but it has acquired a wealth 


of information from constant studies of 


its experience in building, operating and 
repairing Federal buildings. 

“He pointed out that if a way can be 
found to reduce the cost of operating 
one cent per square foot a year, $750,000 
a year can be saved. After July 1, 1950 
PBA will be operating about 100,000,000 
square feet of space. It has been demon- 
strated that quality materials save money 


_in the long run. 


“Dignity, simplicity and efficiency are 
the qualities especially sought in the de- 
sign of new structures. The tendency 
is toward block-type structures with all 
parapets, outside steps and excess orna- 
mentation eliminated. 


Air Conditioning 


“Air conditioning is now being speci- 
fied for most new Government offices. 
Formerly it was not considered neces- 
sary in such locations as New York and 
Boston, but the greatly increased effici- 
ency of employees which results from 
comfortable summer temperatures’ has 
proved its worth. Taking the average 
of the salaries of the Government as a 
whole, it was found that the cost of air 
conditioning, including amortization and 
replacement, is 114% of the average 
salary per employee, per year. On the 
basis of 480 minutes a day working 
time, if seven minutes a day can be 
saved, the cost of the air conditioning 
and its upkeep is soon paid for. 


Vertical Transportation 


“Studies have shown that larger ele- 
yators are the most efficient as long as 
there are sufficient to serve each floor. 
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At one time 3500 lbs. was considered 
large. When the cost of the operator 
was figured in, the most economical size 
immediately jumped to 4500 lbs. Wide, 
shallow elevators can be loaded and un- 
loaded in half the time required by 
narrow, deep ones. The cost of op- 
eration goes down when elevators are 
grouped together in banks. Studies on 
automatic controls within elevator banks 
are in progress. 

“Escalators are being used more and 
more. In the General Accounting Office 
they will go up five floors. The Han- 
cock Building in Boston is using them 
to the eighth floor. 


Column Spacing 


“Study of the relation between build- 
ing design and space utilization has paid 
real dividends. “The average space per 
person in Government buildings in Wash- 
ington is now under 110 square feet. 
If this can be reduced by 6 sq. ft., a space 
equivalent to the Commerce Building 
will be saved. 


“Outside bays should not be deeper 
than 18 ft. Those parallel to the face 
of the building can measure 25 ft. This 
permits them to be divided into 8- or 
12-ft. offices. It makes possible pri- 
vate offices with 172 sq. ft. instead of 
400 sq ft. often found at present. 


“On the new General Accounting 
Office, PBA is experimenting with flat- 
slab construction, with all of the ducts 
suspended beneath that. Suspended ceil- 
ings, of uniform height, and using no 
beams, make the space more flexible and 
permit better lighting. It is estimated 
that this method of building will cost 
less than any other type of construction. 
Careful cost data are being kept through 
100% cooperation with the contractor. 
The information should prove valuable 
in determining future building design. 


Windows 


“Tf it weren’t for causing claustro- 
phobia, Mr. Reynolds would prefer 
buildings with no windows at all. The 
cost of washing is one of the most 1m- 
portant items in determining the type 
of windows to be used. PBA is now 
generally using windows which can be 
washed from the inside, which should 
cut the cost of washing by 40%. 


\ 


\ 
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Entrances and Corridors 


“Recessed entrances which provide 
waiting space in bad weather are pre- 
ferred. Very large, heavy doors are no 
longer used. Outside steps are elim- 
inated wherever possible. Corridors will 
have rounded corners, and all fountains, 
telephones booths, etc., will be recessed. 
Mr. Reynolds commented that more 


money is being spent on corridors than 
formerly, 


Lighting 


“Ease of reading rather than the in- 
tensity of light on the working plane is 
the prime consideration. Mr. Reynolds 
emphasized the effect of color on light- 
ing efficiency. All ceilings are now being 
painted white, which gives a reflective 
factor of 80%. Most ceilings are only 
30%. The brightness ratio should be 
no more than three-to-one. ‘The tops of 
desks and equipment are finished in light 
colors to reduce the contrast between 
the working surface and the papers on it. 


Panel Heating 


“This is recommended for outside 
steps, drives and approaches, to remove 
snow and ice. While there have been 
some objections to present installations, 
the problem is one of improving the 


engineering design and it will be worked 
out. 


Toilet Rooms 


“Ease in cleaning is the paramount 
requirement. Some wall-hung fixtures 
have been used, but they cost too much 
to be used generally. 


“Mr. Reynolds said that it had been 
discovered that if the intensity of light 
is as great as in an office, people do not 
stay as long in toilet-rooms. He could 
not explain why this occurred. To pre- 
vent clogged drains, no mirrors are 
placed over washbasins in women’s rest 
rooms. 


“Other items mentioned briefly were 
the elimination of transoms and com- 
municating doors between offices. Stairs 
are no longer built of expensive material ; 
all over one-story in height are completely 
enclosed. No foreign materials are used, 
Vacuum cleaning systems are installed 
in buildings with areas of 50,000 sq. ft. 
and up; in smaller buildings movable 
equipment is cheaper though not as efh- 
cient. 


“In summing up, Mr. Reynolds em- 
phasized the need for beauty, dignity 
and functional efficiency in public build- 
ings, as well as continued emphasis on 
economy in operation to spread the tax- 
payers’ dollars as far as possible.’’ 
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Technical Bibliography 


Civilian Hospital Construction and 
Needs 


A special feature under the above 
title appears in the September, 1950 
issue of Construction and Construction 
Materials, published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The article deals with construction 
accomplishment levels, status of the Na- 
tional Hospital Program, hospital needs, 
and a summary by region and state of 
Federally assisted Hospital Construc- 
tion Program and Apparent Remaining 
Need. 


Decay of Timber and Its Prevention 


K. St. G. Cartwright and W. P. K. 

Findlay, 1950 Chemical Publishing 

Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 294 p. 534 x 

834 illus. $7.50 

The authors, staff members of the 
British Forest Products Research Labo- 
ratory, have brought together compre- 
hensive data on different kinds of decay 
and stains affecting softwoods and hard- 
woods in trees, felled timber, lumber and 


in use. While much of the information 
is of technical interest to mycologists 
(fungus experts) only, the book throws 
light for architects and builders on the 
causes and effects of, and the protective 
and remedial measures to be used aga‘nst, 
these damaging organisms. There are 
many tables, photographs and references. 


Technical Bulletin No. 14 


The May-July, 1950 Technical Bulle- 
tin of The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, (available from The Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., 20¢) contains an illustrated 
article on “Economies of Row Houses 
For Rental Purposes; an illustrated 
article on the “Prevention of Dampness 
in Basements ;” and an illustrated article 
describing the ““Ratproofing Construction 
of New Dwellings.” 


Fire Protection Standards 


The following Fire Protection Stand- 
ards are available from the National 


Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 


% 
march St., Boston 10, Mass., at the 


prices indicated : 


Recommended Safe Practice for | 
Hospital Operating Rooms. 25¢. 
Standard for Places of Outdoor As- 
sembly, Grandstands and Tents. 25¢. 
Code for Protection Against : 
Lightning. 50¢. 
Standards for the Installation of 
Sprinkler Equipment. 50¢. 
Care and Maintenance of Sprinkler 
Systems. 25¢. 
Recommended Good Practices for 
the Installation of Automatic Fire 
Alarm Systems for Private 
Dwellings. 5¢. 
Care of Fire Hose. 15¢. | 
Standards for Fur Storage. 
A ‘Table of Common Hazardous 
Chemicals. 50¢. 
Standards for the Installation of 
Blower and Exhaust Systems for 
Dust, Stock and Vapor Removal | 
or Conveying. 25¢. 
Standards for Spray Finishing, Us-- _ 
ing Flammable Materials. 25¢.. 
Standards for Foam Extinguishing 
Systems. 50¢- 
Standards for Class A Ovens and 
Furnaces. 75¢: 
Standards for the Storage and _ 
Handling of Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gasses. 35¢.. 


Design Data Needed by Nuclear 


Science Committee 


HE A.I.A. Committee on Architec- 

ture and Nuclear Science requires 
information regarding architects 
who have designed or completed proj- 
ects involving facilities for the use of 
radio-active materials, also the names 
of architects who have worked on proj- 
ects of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The Committee, in collaboration with 
the A.E.C. and other technical groups, 
is comp'ling useful information for the 
architectural profession on the design of 
laboratory and _ science-teaching build- 
ings, laboratory facilities in hospitals, in 
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industrial plants and other kinds of proj- 
ects requiring facilities and precautions 
for the handling of the products of nu- 
clear fission. 

Information provided to the Com- 
mittee should include a brief description 
of the projects, the special purposes of 
the buildings and related problems, such 
as housing for experimental animals, etc. 

Communications should be addressed 
to Committee Chairman Thomas K. 
Fitz Patrick, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, with copy to the Department of 
Education and Research, The Octagon. 
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Home Builders Join Sponsors of Project A62 


T has recently been announced that 

the National Association of Home 

Builders has joined The American In- 
stitute of Architects and The Producers’ 
Council in sponsoring Project A62 of 
the American Standards Association for 
dimensional coordination in building. 
The NAHB has in the past been one of 
a number of leading organizations, in- 
cluding the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, the H&HFA and 
others, which have been enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of Modular Coordina- 
tion. The Home Builders have been 


represented on the A62 Sectional Com- 
mittee by the Director of their Technical 
Service Department, Mr. Carl G. Lans, 
A.LA. Besides sponsoring the basic 
work in the further development of 
Modular Coordination, the NAHB will 
continue other activities designed to 
facilitate the adoption of this dimensional 
system. Grid Lines material will be 
distributed to member builders and the 
plan-service pages of the NAHB Cor- 
relator will include Modular houses of 
several types, especially designed for 
construction by home builders. 


Recent Modular Hospital 


HE EFFECTIVENESS of Modular 
Coordination in raising efficiency 
in drafting and construction is 
warmly attested to by the reports re- 
ceived from many architectural firms 
which have thoroughly converted to the 
use of this system. A case in point is 
the office of Charles C. Hartmann, A.1.A., 
North Carolina architect, who com- 


menced work on his first Modular build- 
ing in 1947. Today, Mr. Hartmann and 
his staff are completely sold on Modular 
Coordination. All, their present and 
proposed work follows the Modular sys- 
tem and they say that they would not 
consider reverting to the old lack-of- 
system which all architects used to fol- 
low. According to Mr. Hartmann, his 
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findings have been that ‘“‘“Modular Co- 
ordination. will decrease by ninety per- 
cent common draftsmen’s dimensional 
errors. Although with the first job it 
may indeed increase drafting time, it 
will within the first year decrease draft- 
ing time by twenty per cent.” Working 
with good contractors who are eager 
to cooperate with the architect, they 
have had no trouble in explaining the 
simple principles involved. Their draw- 
ings do not deviate from the methods 
worked out by the groups which have de- 
veloped Modular practice: detail draw- 
ings always show the grid lines, a di- 
mension to a grid line is always indi- 
cated by an arrow, otherwise by a dot. 
These practices clarify the work in the 
drafting-room and on the job. 

Mr. Hartmann says, “If you want to 
gain by Modular Coordination, go the 
whole way.” These comments are 
based upon his experience in executing 
a variety of Modular buildings which 
include two office buildings, a bank, a 
block of stores, a department store, a 
synagogue, a hospital and a number of 
wood-frame houses. Among their cur- 
rent jobs is a $4% million Modular 
apartment project to be erected in 
Greensboro. 

The working drawings upon which 
the accompanying illustrations are based 
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lotte. An interesting footnote upon the 
clarity afforded by Modular Coordina- 
tion is the fact that every last dimen- 
sion in this sizeable building was checked 
within one day, coupled with the state- 
ment by the superintendent on the job 
that, human fallibility notwithstanding, 
not a single dimension anywhere was 
found to be in error. A. J. Jones’ reaction 
after putting up their first Modular job 
building can be summed up in the words 
of Mr. Philo Caldwell of that office: 
“You merely lay it out that way and 
the parts will go together far faster 
and more easily.” From the contrac- 
tor’s point of view, he said, “Modular 
Coordination can’t be. recommended too 
highly. It simplifies things immensely. 
Guesswork is practically eliminated, 
which means that errors don’t develop 
of themselves.” Although there was no 
opportunity for comparative studies, it 
is his belief that a Modular job will be 
a less expensive job. On the High Point 
Hospital, the number of brick that had 
to be cut was “so small as to approach 
the vanishing point.” As to quality- 
control, his comment was that, from the 


contractor’s point of view, the major 
difference between laying up odd-size 
brick and laying up Modular brick 
masonry was, with the latter, “you can 
always get your brick laid up accurately 
without a great deal of fussing around.” 
It is to be noted that the large-scale 
stair plan keys in precisely with the 
typical floor plan because the Modular 
erid lines are shown at the larger scale 
and actual wall-faces, etc., are located 
in relation to the grid. Dimensions on 
the floor plan are nominal, locating for 
instance, the grid line which is the 
nominal face of a wall. Window types 
are indicated by a letter, a certain letter 
meaning a specific width of grid open- 
ing. The mullion detail shows a nominal 
4” width. The grid opening of each 
window can be dimensioned as shown on 
the left side of the sample floor plan. 
To keep drawings uncluttered, with 
repetitive plans, the window-type letter 
suffices, as drawn on the right-hand side. 
The typical section speaks for itself, 
showing how clearly the dimensional 
relationship of parts can be presented. 


Bids Reflect Savings 
By Modular Coordination 


F ESPECIAL INTEREST to those 
Oo. about how to combat 

today’s inflated building costs, the 
following letter, written in September 
by architect M. Edwin Green of Harris- 
burg, Pa. to the editor of the Architec- 
tural Record speaks for itself: 

(In the September Record) “... you 
were k'nd enough to include some draw- 
ings of the Camp Curtin Junior High 
School (in Harrisburg) calling atten- 
tion to Modular details. Since that 
time we have received bids and awarded 
the contracts for this job, and I thought 
you might be interested in what actually 
happened as to the cost of the project. 

“We made a preliminary estimate... 
on February 8, seven months before tak- 
ing bids, (and) set up the cost as being 
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between 65¢ and 75¢ per cubic foot, ad- 
vising the owners that 65¢ was the abso- 
lute minimum cost they could expect and 
that it would more probably be 75¢ or 
a spread in actual estimates between 
$1,461,000 and $1,686,000. 

“Since February 8, as you know, there 
has been an advance in building costs 
which has been accelerated recently due 
to the war situation. I am glad to say, 
however, that the actual bids received 
were $1,471,000, just $10,000 above 
our minimum estimate, and due to the 
fact that in the development of the 
project we had added some 50,000 cubic 
feet, the actual cost works out at some- 
what less than 65¢ per cubic foot which 
was our minimum estimate on February 


8. 


fi 

“T can’t say that the reason for this 
favorable cost was due to the fact that 
ereat attention had been given to work- 
ing out the details so as to accommodates 
Modular products, but ‘the proof of the} 
pudding is in the eating,’ and the fact | 
remains that we will be getting a sub-) 
stantial building at a very low cost. 
We cannot point to any one thing that} 
would contribute to this favorable cost, 
except the use of Modular products and | 
paying particular attention to details so) 
as to eliminate all unnecessary labor on} 
the site.” 


Cheaper Housing by 
Modular Coordination 


Modular Coordination is listed first 
among the immediate needs in the hous- 
ing field enumerated in the recently 
issued Third Annual Report of the? 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. In} 
its opening chapter summarizing hous- 
ing in the past year, the report states; 
that “A growing area of agreement has 
been developing on what is needed and 
on the principles through which it should | 
be accomplished,’ mentioning primarily 
the need for “positive-action to reduce» 
the cost of housing in terms of purchas-: 
ing power, such as broad application im} 
housing design and the production of} 
housing materials of the economies in-- 
herent in uniform basic dimensions, | 
known as Modular Coordination.” 


Modular Steel Casements 
Available 


The Metal Window Institute now, 
includes among its standard units resi-- 
dence casements in sizes intended for 
use in buildings dimensioned by Modular’ 
Coordination. For the present, these: 
units are to be stocked only for delivery’ 
to seven Western states: California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, ~Utah,, 


Nevada and Arizona. 
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